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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 17. 1858. 


Aotes. 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF CHAUCER.—NO, X. 


“ Gon a blake beried.” — 


“I recke never, whan that they be beried, 
Though that hir soules gon a blake beried.” 
Cant. Tale s, 12339-40, 
1. It will be remarked that we have here one 
of those instances, occasionally occurrigg in Chau- 
cer and in other old poets, where, in lieu of a 
rhyme, the lines terminate alike: “ beried,” “ be- 
ried.” 
two observations to be made. 
First, though the sounds are the same, the sense 
is frequently different. For example: — 
“ The holy blisful martyr for to seke, 
That hem hath holpen, whan that they were seke.” 
So in old French poetry : — 
“ Lors qu’ AEneas receut dedans son port, 
N’eut tell’ richesse, honneur, maintien, et port.” 
Cl. Marot. 


Our second observation is, that when Chaucer | 


is thus pleased to close the two lines of a couplet 
with identical syllables instead of a rhyme, he oc- 
easionally effects his object by spelling two words 
alike, which he elsewhere spells differently. 
for sick he usually writes sike ; but in the example 
just cited it is seke, for the sake_of exact agree- 
ment with the seke of the previous line. (See 
edit. Tyrwhitt, 1830; Essay on the Language and 
Versification of Chaucer, p. clii.) 

Must we not then apply the same principles to 
the double ending at present under consideration, 
“beried,” “beried?” Taking the “beried” of 
the first line as equivalent to “buried,” what is 
the corresponding “ beried” of the second? Ihave 
viewed it as equivalent to bered or bier'd, that is, 
carried on a bier —the form beried being adopted 
by the poet merely for the sake of adjustment to 


the termination of the previous line, as in the case | 


just noticed, of seke for sike. 

Bier is with Chaucer bere : — 

“ Upon hir shuldres carrieden the bere.” 
“ He laid him, bare the visage, on the bere.” 
Cant. Tales, 2902. 2897. 

As, then, from coffin we make coffin’d — or rather 
as Shakspeare from hearse gives us hearséd (dis- 
syllable)—so from bere, I would submit, does 
Chaucer gives us beréd or beried, that is, bier'd. 

2. But “blake beried.” What is blake? In 
Chaucer it is equivalent to black. Conf. The 
Monkes Tale, 14135 :— 


“ Till that his flesh was for the venim Llaked.” 


(Cited by Richardson, who also gives “ The Nor- | 


mans were sorie, of contenance gan blaken.”) 
In all ordinary burials the bier itself, of course, 





| on a black ground. 


Where this occurs in Chaucer, there are | 


| a black cloth. 
| by the “ Pardonere.” 


Thus | 


was black. But over the bier (Du Cange on 
pallium) was thrown a black cloth, different from 
what we now understand by the pall; and on this 
cloth was laid the corpse. Over the corpse, pro- 
vided funds were forthcoming, was laid the pall. 
The pall, being church-property, not, as now, sup- 
plied by the undertaker, was in the keeping of the 
church-servants (qu. the churchwardens ?), and 
was supplied if paid for, or kept back if there were 
no assets. The humblest kind of pall for throw- 
ing over the corpse of which I can find any ac- 
count, was black and white; a large white cross 
If there were no available 
funds to pay for the use of the pall, the corpse 
went to the grave on the black bier, as already 
described ; i. e. on a bier which was covered with 
Such was the case contemplated 


With respect to the payment exacted for the 
pall, see in Archeologia, vol. i. p.15., “ Church- 


| wardens’ Accounts for St. Helen’s, Abingdon, 


1560 :” — 

“ At the burial of R. Charilton, for his grave and the 
paule, &c., 10s.” .... “ At the burial of R. Hill... . with 
the paule, 3s, 8d.” 

Consequently, if the deceased had expended all 
his means in giving to “ Pardoneres” and “ Fryars,” 
so that there was nothing left for the hire of a 
pall, he was carried to his grave on a black bier, 
i, e. on a bier which had the ordinary covering of 
a black cloth, but with nothing over him ; and his 
soul, as we have already explained in the previous 
paper, went black-bier’d (or blake-beried). 

3. In the phrase, “ gon a blake beried,” there 
are several ways of explaining the a. But as the 
general import of the passage is not materially 
concerned, I will mention only two. 

First, a for in may stand connected with 
“ blake;” a-blake, in black: as says the “ Par- 
donere,” line 12870., “brake his neck atwo” (in 
two). So “a-bed,” for in bed (Chaucer and Shak- 
speare) ; “ brast atwo,” for burst in two; and “a 
Latyne,” for in Latin (Richardson and Halliwell). 

Or secondly, and this appears the preferable 
explanation, a may be viewed as the auxiliary, 
have, placed after the participle gon. “Gon a” 
will then be equivalent to a gon, or have gone. 
This may be considered a strange and forced solu- 
tion; yet let it not be rejected without fair con- 
sideration. 

We find “a done,” for have done; “might a 
saved himself,” for might have saved himself; and 
“ A don, Seris,” for Have done, Sirs (Halliwell). 

Then again, with respect to the transposition, 
we find that Chaucer does certainly place the 
auxiliary, sometimes, after the participle: — 


“ Since each of these recovered hath his make” (mate). 
So in old German : — 
“ Welcher alle Menschen Kraft und Macht zugeben hat.” 
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In like manner we find the auxiliary a placed 
last in medieval French : — 
«. , ° ° ° la belle Flora 
Les champs couverts de diverses fleurs a.” 
“sf ° . ‘ puis chacun apella, 
Chantant ces vers que composez elle a.” 
C. Margot. 

“ Composez a” for “a composez.” So, in the 
present instance, “gon a” for “a gon” (or have 
gone): “Though that hir soules gon a blake | 
beried,” i. e. “ Though that their souls have gone | 
black-bier'’d.” } 

The sense then of Chaucer's couplet well be, “I 
reck not, when they are laid in the earth, though | 
their scant obsequies have betokened their souls 
unblessed.” Their sou/s are said to have gone 
black-bier’d, because the black bier intimated that 
the deceased had left nought behind him for the 
purchase of those rites which secured the soul's 
repose, Taomas Boys, 


GEORGE III. AND HIS MERINO SHEEP. 


It is well known that this illustrious and pa- 
triot sovereign directed very earnestly his atten- 
tion to agriculture and the general pursuits of 
farming. In 1790 he ploughed up great part of 
Richmond New Park, and brought it into tillage, 
at the same time holding the Old Park entirely 
in pasturage, and also a large tract of arable land | 
called Keele’s Farm, near the New Park, in which 
he erected all kinds of farm buildings. With a 
view to improve the wool of this country he im- 
ported, at two or three times, a considerable | 
quantity of the best Merino sheep of the Negrette 
and Paular breeds from Spain, and in 1791, 2214 
were sent from thence, of which one-fifth died 
either at sea or on the journey from Portsmouth | 
to Kew. For a long time after their introduction | 
here they did not meet with the least countenance | 
from the English farmers, and the butchers also 
were averse to them. The highest price they 
fetched during thirteen years was six guineas for 
rams and two for ewes, by private sale. But in 
1804 a remarkable era in the annals of auc- 
tioneering was decreed to take place. In the | 
town of Richmond there was settled a Mr. John 
Farnbam, as an ironmonger,—a man endowed 
by nature with superior talents, and abilities for 
almost everything. Mr. Farnham sedulously ap- 
plied himself to obtain a knowledge of the dif- 
ferent agricultural processes carried on at the 
King's farm, and particularly directed his atten- 
tion to the royal flock of Merino shcep. He was 
favourably mentioned to his majesty, who had an 
interview with him; and at the suggestion of 
Mr. Farnham he determined to reduce his stock 
by annual sales, and left the selection of the lots | 
to him, whom he installed in the oflice of his | 





auctioneer, and in whom he ever afterwards placed 
the fullest confidence. 

On Wednesday, August 15, 1804, Mr. Farn- 
ham had his first sale near the Pagoda in the Kew 
Gardens, when Lot 27, a full-mouthed ram, four- 
toothed, fetched 38 guineas. August 16, 1805, 
and August 19, 1806, the sales were repeated, 
and with greatly improved results. About this 
time Mr, Farnham died, but he had so established 
the fame of these sheep that his successor ob- 
tained, on August 11, 1807, for rams, upon the 
average, 24/., and ewes 19/. The illness of his 
majesty supervened in the latter end of 1809, and 
we do not find any later sale than that of July 25, 
1810, when the Morning Herald of the following 
day gives the prices brought as follow : —Thirty- 
six rams at 58/. a-piece on an average. Colonel 
Searle gave 173 guineas for one, and the prices 
ranged between that and 23 guineas. ‘There 
were seventy ewes, which on the average fetched 
371. 88. each. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. |xxvii., June, 
1807, p. 590., there is a short account of Mr. 
Farnham upon his decease, and his extraordinary 
abilities are noticed. For an account of these 
sheep, see Communications to the Board of Agri- 
culture, vol. vi. part ii. pp. 269—286. 4to. 1810. 
“ Circumstances relative to Merino Sheep, by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., K.B.” I 
beg to be informed if the wool of this particular 
species of sheep has continued to enjoy its great 
reputation, or if it has degenerated in this country. 

¢, 

Richmond, Surrey. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES UPON 
THE DETAILS OF ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Many of the most admired details of church 
architecture claim their origin from certain usages 
or observances followed in the administration 
of the prevalent rites and ceremonies in the 
church. No inconsiderable portion of these cere- 
monies are now obsolete, or abolished either by 
sufferance or command, and a consequent disuse 
of the requisite appendages follows as a matter of 
positive necessity. ‘The architectural portion of 
this question certainly is most interesting; but the 
rise, progress, and decline of the several usages 
from which they had their origin is very far from 
exciting a less proportionate desire for investiga- 
tion. Adhering, therefore, solely to the prin- 
ciples of architecture, it is most desirable that this 
short notice should be followed by a correspond- 
ing history of the now forsaken rites of which 
these vestiges will soon be the sole remaining evi- 
dences. In the churches of an early period these 
details must be considered as adjuncts, while in 
those of the later period they constituted portions 
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of the original design. It is far from impossible 
but that some of these rites may retain a partial 
resemblance of their former existence; but still, 
are so far altered or perverted from their original 
order, as to warrant the assumption that they are 
with the things that have passed away. The wide 
expanse of the Romanists’ world at once defies 
the selection of examples from periods presumed 
to be of the earliest dates, especially in this short 
notice, but which it is not unreasonable to hope 
may lead to farther investigation and consequent 
development. 


The Tabernacle, rising above every other archi- 
tectural embellishment, claims the first notice. It 
was the most conspicuous object in the church, 


and unquestionably demanded, as the receptacle of 


the Pix, the most reverential observances. Few 
of these remain to tell the labours of their con- 
struction, and none are appended to modern 
churches. The finest example remaining is in the 
church of St. Laurence, built by Krafft, and 
finished in 1500, at Nurembergh; but those at 
Louvain, one in the church of St. Pierre, con- 


structed in 1433, and the other in the church of 


St. Jacques in the same style, but bearing on the 
protecting brass balustrade the date 1568, are 
wonderful works of art. The one at L’Eau is fine, 


and it is probable there are others, as at Deist, | 


but of less merit. The modern substitute for this 
meritorious display of masonic labour and graphic 
skill is formed of humble carpentry, aided by 
carving, gilding, and upholstery ; and the locality 
is subjected to convenience to the manifest de- 
traction from the excellencies of church archi- 
tecture. 


The Rood Loft.— These were adopted as a 
means to give the utmost effect to the important 
ceremonial of the “ Elevation:” the gorgeous ap- 
pliances harmonised with the solemn service, and 
shed a due influence over the minds of the de- 
votees. This glorious spectacle no longer awes 
the prostrate throng, and the Roman services are 
deemed sufficient with a far less imposing “ Ele- 
vation” at the altar. ‘The most elaborately 
decorated “rood loft,” now called a “gallery,” 
is in the church of St. Gomer, at Lierre; ap- 
proaching this in magnificence is the one in the 
church of Dixmude, both in Belgium. Some few 
as originally designed in wood, and not irrecover- 
ably injured, are still to be found in England. 
The remains of the one in Bawburgh church, near 
Norwich, is very highly decorated, but of a later 
date, and is very rich in fan tracery. It was pro- 
bably built with the offerings at the shrine of St. 
Walstan; another is in the church of Worstead, 
but the most perfect is in the church of Sherring- 
ham, near Cromer. 


Flights of Steps.—'These were a necessary ad- 


Junct to every “rood loft,” as a means of ascent ; 


they were generally built of masonry, and frag- 
ments of them are very common throughout 
England; but they are not always substantially 
designed, nor with due regard to architecture. 
(See “N. & Q.,” 2" S. iv. 409., &c., &c.) One 
of the most perfect, and winding round a column, 
is in the village church of Surlingham, near Nor- 
wich. In this example the mural arch at the 
base, and the one communicating with the “ loft,” 
are small but accurate examples of the Tudor 
period. 

Sedilia. — These very highly decorated appen- 
dages to the altars appear to have formed pro- 
minent features in the churches of England, and 
either to have been omitted, or with unwearied 
perseverance destroyed, on a greater part of the 
Continent. A very meagre example, partly 
secreted, remains in the chapel of the Virgin in 
the cathedral of Nétre Dame at Rouen, and is an 
isolated example in that truly enriched city of 
medizval architecture. ‘The mutilated fragments 
in the church of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, bear 
signs of former splendour; and from the colour- 
ing must, when occupied, have produced a gor- 
geous effect. In some instances the sedilia is made 
cooperative in architectural design with the south 
| window or windows of the chancel, which, with 
the high-coloured glazing, must have materially 
enhanced and aided the destined ceremonial pomp. 





The sedilia seldom exceeded six compartments ; 
all were canopied, but the seats were differently 
elevated. 


Confessional Oratory. —'This was a small ex- 
terior compartment, situated on the north side of 
| the chancel, and from which the penitent commu- 
nicated through a tubular orifice, sufficient in size 
only for the conveyance of the voice to the con- 
| fessor within the chancel. Remains of these 
oratories and orifices are far from uncommon: 
examples of them in ruins are to be found as de- 
scribed in Yarmouth church, Colton church, and 
more particularly in Hargham church; where, to 
prevent the possibility of ocular communication 
between the confessor and the penitent, the voice- 
conveying tube is made to describe an angle. 
These are all in Norfolk ; but there is an orifice 
remaining in the beautiful Beauchamp chapel at 
Warwick, well exemplifying their construction. 





The Piscena was attached to every altar, and 
uniformly placed on the south wall ; many beauti- 
ful examples are quoted by Britton, in vol. v. of 
his Architectural Antiquities, and where the now 
| disused purposes are explained. The shelf des- 

tined for the sacred napkins in many retired 
churches still remains; the basin and the chan- 
| nel for the escape of the waste waters are perfect 
in many examples, but all have fallen into use- 
lessness. One in the village church of Hemble- 
ton, and another in the church of Blofield, possess 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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a distinct deviation not thoroughly explained ; 
towards the adjacent sedilia there is a small 
aperture, apparently for the hand to pass from 
the occupant of the first seat to the bowl. This 
may have given rise to the unseemly practice 
of one person immersing the finger in the stoup, 
and then applying it to the fingers of some five or 
six persons in succession, this beirig deemed suf- 
ficient for the rite of crossing with holy water. 
A small bracket is occasionally found attached to 
the east wall near, or at the angle by the piscena, 
and probably intended for a lamp, as in the village 
churches of Buckenham, and more particularly at 
Bradiston, and in many other churches in Norfolk. 

Sepulchres.— Very few examples of a perma- 
nent Easter sepulchre now remain, certainly not 


sufficient in number to warrant the assumption | 


that they were executed in durable materials. 
The finest example known, and that is a gem in 
architecture, is in the church of the village of 
Northwold, in Norfolk. This elaborate work is 
in the style usually distinguished as “ Late Per- 
pendicular.” Very full particulars of this sepul- 
chre will be found in vol. iv. p. 120. of the Nor- 
Solk Archeology, where references are made to 
some minor examples: one in Lincoln cathedral, 
another in Heckington church, and one in the 
church of Stanton St. John, Oxfordshire. 


The Hour Glass.—This imperfect sketch of the 
disused appliances would be more incomplete 
without some notice of this diminutive, but ad- 
monitory, accompaniment to the pulpit. Very 
many examples of the iron frame for receiving the 
glass still remain; but the utility being only to 
warn the preacher of the length of his discourse 
may with propriety be questioned, and the sug- 
— offered that they were applied as a moral 

y the preacher, and symbolised the rapid stream 
of our days to the descending grains. One of 
these iron frames, from Bradeston, was exhibited 
at the meeting of the Norfolk Archeological So- 
ciety on Nov. 19, 1857. In South Burlingham 
church the iron frame on the pulpit still retains a 
hour glass. 

Stoup.— This is seldom enriched by carving or 
sculpture ; the bow! is large, and frequently placed 
in the porch, as at Langley ; but more generally 
within the churches, as at Great Plumstead. In 
Belgium they are made decided architectural fea- 
tures, as at Willebrock, where it is formed in a 
niche in one of the western columns; and at 
Winxele, where it is supported on a highly en- 
riched boss. Henray D’Aveney. 


CHAP LITERATURE AND FOLK LOBE. 


Of late years, just as Chap-book literature is 
disappearing, it has excited much attention and 
interest, yet there does not appear to be any work 


| on the — though the way has been prepared 


by Mr. Halliwell’s Catalogue of Chap Books, Gar- 
lands, and Popular Histories (privately printed), 
1849,” and his work on the origin of Nursery 
Rhymes ; also by Mr. Thoms’s Early English 
Prose Romances, and the works of Percy, Ritson, 
Evans, Ellis, &c. A translation of M. Nizard’s 
report, with a companion volume on English 
Folk Lore, would be very welcome. Mr. Burns 
set a good example some twelve or fifteen years 
ago, by publishing cheap and beautiful editions of 
Nursery Tales and Rhymes, Famous Histories, 
Pleasant Stories, Popular Legends, and Fairy 
Tales, &c. But it would be hard now to get a 
good and cheap copy of The Seven Champions, or 
The Knights of the Round Table. Any such that 
have any preface or editorial care, are generally 
printed in a costly and archeological form, as a 
mere antiquarian toy or curiosity, accessible to 
few. Jack the Giant-Killer has had the good for- 
tune to appear a few years ago in a handsome 
quarto form, enriched with the admirable designs 
of Mr. Richard Doyle, and published, I think, at 
half-a-crown. 

As the Golden Legend lingers in the Seven 
Champions, so the old Norse Mythology breathes 
its last sigh in the nursery tale of Jack the Giant- 

| Killer. As Mr. Carlyle eloquently laments: 

“Tt is all gone now, that old Norse work,— Thor the 
Thundergod changed into Jack the Giant-Killer : but the 
mind that made it is here yet. How strangely things 
grow, and die, and do not die! There are twigs of that 
great World-tree of Norse Belief still curiously traceable. 
This poor Jack of the Nursery, with his miraculous shoes 
of swiftness, coat of darkness, sword of sharpness, —he 
is one. Childe Etin, in the Scottish Ballads, is a Norse 
Mythus; Ztin was a Iétun. Nay, Shakspeare’s Hamlet 
is a twig too of this same World-tree. Hamlet, Amleth, 
I find, is really a mythic personage; and his Tragedy, of 
the poisoned Father, poisoned asleep by drops in his ear, 
and the rest, isa Norse Mythus! Old Saxo, as his wont 
was, made it a Danish history; Shakspeare, out of Saxo, 
made it what we see.”— Lect. on Heroes, §c., 5th May, 
1840. (2nd edit. p. 56.) 

This Note was suggested by seeing in “N. & 
Q.” (Feb. 6) an advertisement headed “ Chap 
Books, Penny Histories, Garlands, and Jest 
Books ;” announcing a Lecture to be delivered 

|in Sussex Hall on Feb. 12, “On the Popular 
| Literature of the Last Century.” I have heard 
nothing of it since. EXRIoNNACH. 





NOTE ON NEWTON'S APPLE. 


Newton's apple has lately been brought into 
prominent notice before the London public. I 
suppose all persons who are conversant with the 
history of science know that the apple, (if it was 
| an apple,) had little to do with the discovery. 
| But it may be worth while to make a Note on the 
| history of this tale. Pemberton, who received 
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from Newton himself the history of his first ideas 
of Gravity, does not mention the apple, saying 
only, “as he sat alone in a garden.” Voltaire 
says, 

“Un jour en l’année 1666, Newton retiré & la cam- 
pagne, et voyant tomber les fruits d’un arbre, & ce que 
m’a contée sa nitce (Madame Conduit) se laissa aller a 
une méditation ae sur la cause qui entraine ainsi 
tous les corps,” &c. 


Martin Folkes is quoted as authority for the 
apple by Green (Philosophy of Expansive and 

ontractive Forces, p. 972.), who says, 

“ Que sententie..... originem ducit, ut omnis, uti 
fertur, cognitio nostra, a Pomo, id quod accepi ab... . 
amicissimo Martin Folkes.” 

This reference to the apple of the tree of know- 
ledge is very differently applied by a modern 
German philosopher, Hegel ; who denies the value 
of Newton’s discovery, and claims the merit for 
Kepler, in a passage remarkable (even in Hegel) 
for its exceeding ignorance, folly, and presump- 
tion. He calls the tale “ tristissimam itlam pomi 
coram Newtono delapsum historiam,” and says 
that those who are delighted with the story for- 
get what evils an apple had brought into the 
world — the fall of man, and the fall of Troy; a 
bad omen for philosophical science. A German 
philosopher of a very different school quarrelled 
with the story on other grounds—I mean the great 
mathematician Gauss, whose genius was perhaps 
more similar in its habits to Newton’s than that 
of any person since his time. His biographer 
says that Gauss expressed himself quite indignant 
that the great discovery of the law of gravitation 
should be represented as the result of a trifling ac- 
cident. 

“The history of the apple,” he said, “is too absurd. 
Whether the apple fell or let it alone, how can any one 
believe that such a discovery could in that way be ac- 
celerated or retarded? Undoubtedly the occurrence was 
something of this sort. There comes to Newton a stupid 
importunate man who asks him how he hit upon his 
great discovery. When Newton had convinced himself 
what a noodle he had to do with, and wanted to get rid of 
the man, he told him that an apple fell upon his nose; 
and this made the matter quite clear to the man, and he 
went away satisfied.” 

Ww. 


Minor Notes. 


Address of the Bishop and Clergy of Cork and 
Ross to James II. —“* The Addresse of the Bp 
and Clergy uf Cork and Rosse to King James y* 
— ” is worth preserving in the pages of “ N, 

Q.” 

“ To the King’s most Excellent Mat'*, The most humble 


Addresse of the Bpp and Clergy of the Diocesses of 
Cork and Rosse in Ireland. 


“Though wee have allready most of us in the Addresse 





racdns, herein given such demonstrac6ns of our zeal to- 
wards your sacred Ma’tie, As wee have had opportunity 
for, as well by word as by example, according to our 
bounden duty, exciteing and animateing our neighbours 
to the viewes and practice of all ffaith and Allegiance, 
yett considering the Clergy of these three nations can 
never pay sufficient thanks and duty to your Mat’ for 
your most gracious promise to protect and maintain our 
Religion, as by law established, Wee most humbly crave 
leave afresh and apart by ourselves to present our vewes 
to God and your Mate, That as our lives are not deare to 
us in comparison of our Religion and Loyalty, Soe wee 
will not fayle, though with the perill of our lives (God 
being our helper), according to our utmest power, by the 
strictest Tyes of our Religion (w*" abhorre all Resestance 
or unfaithfullness to Princes), to secure to your Mate 
both our owne and our peoples Loyaltie and obedience. 
And wee will incessantly importune the Throne of Grace 
to preserve your Matie* sacred person from all violence, 
treachery, or any evill accidents. Till it pleases him by 
whom Kings Reigne, That in a good old age you exchange 
your crowne.” 
“ Dated at Corke Mar, 16", 168}. 
“E. Corke . Rosse. 
D. of Rosse. © 
“ Deane of Corke 
Chamber. 
&e.” 


The above is taken from a contemporary copy 
enrolled amongst the Archives of the Dioceses of 
Cork and Ross. R. C. 

Cork. 


The Sea Serpent. — The following extract from 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 1750 (vol. xx. p. 
342.) may be amusing to those of your readers 
who believe in the sea serpent : — 

“Lintz (capital of Upper Austria), July 23. An extra- 
ordinary accident happened a day or two ago in this 
neighbourhood. A fisherman bathing in the Danube 
with some of his companions took it into his head to 
dive down in a part of the river which was extremely 
deep; but not appearing again, his companions threw 
their nets for him, and after several vain endeavours at 
last brought up his body, with one arm and one leg en- 
tangled in the root of an old tree. As they were endea- 
vouring to disengage the body, in order to take it into 
the boat, they perceived a serpent of a prodigious size 
fixed to the left breast, which so terrified them that they 
cried out; upon this the monster left his prey, and after 
hissing in a most terrible manner, threw himself again 
into the river,” &c. 

J. B.S. 


Woodhayne. 


“ My Mother bids me bind my Hair.” — It may 
not be generally known that Mrs. Anne Hunter, 
the wife of the celebrated physiologist John 
Hunter, was the writer of the words of this and 
all the Canzonets of Haydn. These pathetic 
words were originally set to an air of Pleydell’s, 
and then began with what is now the second 
stanza — 

“ *Tis sad to think the days are gone.” 


(From a communication of Archdeacon Nares 
to the Gentleman's Mag. See Nichols’s [llustrat. 


made by the body of our Countye, and by sey’all Corpo- of Lit. vol, vii. p. 639.) F. 8. A. 
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Portuguese Origin of some English Words. — | 


The following may be coincidences rather than 
illustrations, but they seem to me worth consider- 
ation : — 

Somer sautt, or somerset, Dr. Johnson de- 
rives from French sommer, a beam, and sault, a 
leap. In Portuguese sobresalto means a “ sudden 
start,” a surprise. 

Cowarp and Cowarpice Dr. Johnson says are 
of “ uncertain derivation,” probably from couard, 
Fr. In Portuguese covarde and covardia mean 
coward and cowardice; probably, says Vieyra, 
from cova, a cave, “ because he hides himself.” 

Butwark Dr. Johnson conjectures may come 
from the Dutch bdolwercke, but the Portuguese 
baluarte means a “ battery” or “ bastion.” 

Porson Dr. Johnson refers to the Fr. poison. 
The Portuguese word is pegonha. J. E. T. 


Sir Archibald Alison and the Caudine Forks. — 
It is» well-known to all the students of Roman 
history that in the Second Samnite War the Ro- 
man army were, by a stratagem, enticed into a 
mountain-pass near Caudium, in Southern Italy ; 
that they were surrounded by the Samnite army, 
compelled to surrender upon ignominious terms, 
and afterwards passed under a yoke. The name 
of this pass was Furcule or Furce Caudine, from 
its resemblance to the instrument which the Ro- 


mans called a furca: the jugum or yoke was in | 


the shape of a gallows, and was formed for the 
occasion of three spears ; two fixed perpendicu- 
larly in the ground, and a third tied transversely 
to their extremities. Livy describes the jugum 
thus: “ Tribus hastis jugum fit, humi fixis dua- 
bus, superque eas tranversé una deligata,” iii. 28. 

Sir Archibald Alison, however, confounds the 
Furcule Caudine, the name of the Caudine Pass, 
with the yoke under which the Roman army 
was passed, and accordingly, in his History of 
Europe, speaks of an army being passed “ under 
the Caudine Forks.” With reference to the sur- 
render of Duport at Baylen, and the Convention 
of Cintra, he says, — 

“The spell which held the world enchained had been 
broken; the dangerous secret had been disclosed that 
French armies could pass under the Caudine Forks.” — Ch. 
1, vol. vi. p. 856. ed. 1839. 

I. 


Rev. George Brathwaite.—I copy out of a 
family Bible the following curious account of a 
very aged man. I should be glad if anybody 
could tell me anything more about him : — 


“ Dec. 16th, 1753, at Ham died the Rev’ Geo. Brath- 
waite, of St. Mary’s, Carlisle, aged 110 or 111 years, being 
Sunday. He retained his memory to the last, and was 
between 90 and 100 years in the cathedral. He was blind 
before he died, but could repeat all the Psalms and Ser- 
vice by heart, except the lessons; could marry, church, 
christen, &c.; was led in later declining years by his 


grandson George Dalton, son of Thomas, and always shed 


tears, or rather tears were always seen in his eyes, when 
the Psalm containing ‘ Oh that I had wings like a dove, 
then would I flee away and be at rest’ (sic.)—What an 
eventful period in history he saw!” : 
E. D. 





Pinar Queries. 


Fabian's Chronicle, “ which he nameth the con- 
cordaunce of historie, &c. 1559, Mense Aprilis. 
“{{mprinted at London by Henry Bradsha.” 
fine copy of this interesting Chronicle in its 
original binding is in my library, but it appears to 
have escaped the notice of all our typographical 
writers, No mention is made of such a book or 
PRINTER by Ames, Herbert, Dibdin, Hansard, or 
Timperley. Can any of your readers refer me to 
any account of this Henry Bradsha? or of any 
book printed by him? The woodcut frame to the 
title has the king in council on top, and Grafton’s 
device at the bottom. On page 561. “ The iiij. 
daie of June (1554) was taken doune all the Gal- 
lowes, that were aboute London.” Query, When 
were they erected, and upon what occasion? The 
volume ends on page 571., the first year of Eliz- 
abeth, with these words, “ whose highnes Jesus 
preserue.” Grorce Orror. 

Hackney. 


America discovered in the Eleventh Century. — 
Lord Dufferin, in his Letters from High Latitudes 
(Murray, 1857, p. 55.), says, “Greenland was 
colonised by Europeans in the tenth, and Ame- 
rica* discovered by Icelanders at the commence- 
ment of the eleventh, century.” He gives the 
Chronicle of Snorro Sturleson as his authority. 
Can your readers inform me of any corroborative 
testimony ? Atrrep T. Ler. 


“The Quality Papers.” —Who is the author of 
Thé Quality Papers, edited by Demetrius Wyse- 
man, Gent., 1827? One of the poems in this 
volume “Childe Chincumchaw,” in two cantos, 
appeared in the Literary Gazette about 1823 or 
1824, Siema. 


Bishops of Sodor and Man. — Can any of your 
correspondents give me any clue to the arms of 
the following Bishops of Sodor and Man ? : — 

John Phillips, 1605—1633. 
William Forster, 1633—1635. 
Samuel Rutter, 1661—1662. 
George Mason, 1780—1783. 

I am anxious to include them in my Catalogue 
of Arms of Bishops, which, but for the dispersion 
of Mr. Appel’s business, would have been pub- 
lished at Easter. W. K. Ritanp Beprorp. 

Rectory, Sutton Coldfield. 





[* Several articles on the discovery of America ap- 
peared jn our 1* §, vols. i. and ii, — Ep. } 
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“ Bannister’s Budget.” — Can you or any of | the latter falls; but the doctor, after boasting of his 


your numerous readers tell me where, or how, I 
can procure a copy of “ Two Ways of telling a 
Story,” which formed part of that popular enter- 
tainment. The story of a shipwreck is related by 
the chaplain and by the boatswain. 

A Constant Reaper. 


Oliphant of Gask.— Any genealogical informa- 
tion respecting the family of Oliphant of Gask 
will be thankfully received, especially any con- 
necting with the head of the family Janet Oli- 
phant, who married Drummond of Colquhalzie, 
attainted in 1745. u. M. A. 

Kennaquhar. 


An Old Riddle.—I have ringing in my memory 
the words ofan old riddle which used to be current 
among the boys of the village, and I transcribe it 
for preservation in your collection of popular 
antiquities. I fear that my version is not alto- 
gether complete, though accurate as far as it 
goes : — 

“ Riddle me, riddle me right: 
Where was I last Saturday night? 
I saw a chemp-champ champing on his bridle: 
I saw an old fox working himself idle: 
The boughs did shiver, and I did shake, 
To see what a hole the fox did make.” 
In Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes is the following, 
which doubtless has reference to the same story :— 
“ One moonshiny night, 
As I sat high, 
Waiting for one 
To come by, 
The boughs did bend, 
My heart did ache, 
To see what a hole the fox did make.” 

In a note the reader is referred to Matthew 
Paris, but as I have not the work on my own scant 
shelves, and have no library to go to, may I ask 
you to give me the legend? I have some dim 
recollection of a story told in explanation of the 
rhyme, of a lady, who, having made an assigna- 
tion with her lover, went to the trysting-spot be- 
fore the hour, and discovered his horse fastened 
to a tree, and, from the boughs into which she 
had climbed, observed the false one engaged in 
digging a grave for her reception. T. Q. C. 

Bodmin, 


William Pulteney, Earl of Bath.—Who was his 
father ? H. 


Ignagning and Ignagnus.— A morris or sword- 
dance some years ago was common in the Fylde, 
a lane known by this name. There were seven 
actors some fifty years ago. A merryman first 
entered the house for permission to act. This 
being granted, there advanced a Tospot in rags ; 
the grand Turk and son, St. George, a Doctor, 
and a Bessy. St. George and the Turk fight; 


| qualifications and travels, brings him again to life, 
| saying : — 


“ I’ve a bottle in my pocket called alicumpane, 

Rise, brave Turk, and fight again.” 

| The whole concludes with a song. I have the 

| copy of the play which was acted here; but it is 

| different from that published in an old number of 
the Quarterly, and known in other counties, yet 
has evidently the same origin. In Scotland Gal- 

| gacus is the horse, and the Turk in another place 
a guy. In the times of our fathers a horse head 

| was carried. I believe it to be a remnant of the 
Danish sword dance; but the derivation of the 
name Ignagning, whence comes it? Formerly it 
was with us a sport of Whitsuntide ; now a kind 
of successor named “ Jolly lads” is performed at 
Easter. I have been told it was in honour of the 
sun, a kind of agnalia, whilst others say that it 

derives its cognomen from Ignis Agne. T.— 


Blackpool. 


Dornickhs ; Hocking Women. —In the accounts 
of a college in Oxford in the seventeenth century 
occur the following entries : — 

“ To the fuller Whyte for scowring Dornicks,” 
“ To the Hocking Women.” 

The latter occurs twice. It is suggested that 
as diaper is said to be derived from d’Ypres, so 
Dornicks may be from the Flemish name for 
Tournay. Deo Duce. 





Oliver: Arthur.— 


“ I shall not be surprised if those zealots who treat the 
exploits of Brian Borhoime as fictions believe in the 
conquest of Irland by Oliver, and that the monster which 
Arthur slew was a popish Archbishop in wings and ar- 
mour.” — Remarks on Early History of Irland. Dublin, 
1774. p. 36. 


| Oliver? Arthur? L. M. 


Sir Charles Molloy. — I am much obliged for 
your information about the meaning of the ex- 
pression “ entered the navy with King William’s 
letter.” The officer alluded to was Sir Charles 
Molloy, of whom an account is given in Hasted’s 
Kent*, as he lived and was buried at Shadowhurst. 
| He left his property to Mr. Cooke, of Swift's 
Cranbrook, whose uncle, I think, was member for 

Middlesex, who took in addition the name of 
Molloy. Can you give me any information as to 


* | what family Sir Charles Molloy was of ? and what 


| has become of Mr. Cooke Molloy’s descendants? 
E. D. 


| Old Mother Fyson.— Can any of your readers 

give me any information of a celebrated fortune- 
| teller who lived at Hales in Norfolk some seventy 
| or eighty years ago. She was commonly known 





[* See N. & Q. 24 §, iii. 468.) 
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by the name of “ Old Mother Fyson,” and lived 
in a cottage close by the highroad leading from 
Dereham to Lynn. She was very celebrated in 
her day, and was consulted by all grades of so- 
ciety from the highest to the lowest, and on all 
subjects, from the loss of a lover to a silver spoon, 
independent of her predictions as to the future. 
Her fame I have fsa understood extended 
beyond the county of Norfolk, even into the ad- 
joining counties; and carriages were frequently 
seen at the door of her cottage, having brought 
arties from very long distances to consult her. 
s there any history of Norfolk in which she is 
mentioned ? SEty™. 


Kildare Landowners.— Where shall I see an 
atcount of the families possessing property in the 
county of Kildare ? E.D 


Lord Bacon : Elizabeth : Queen of the Fortunate 
Islands.— To what romance does Lord Bacon al- 
lude in the following passage ? It occurs near the 
end of his tract In felicem Memoriam Elizabethe, 
with reference to her fondness of being addressed 
in the language of love : — 

“ Cum talia sint fere qualia in fabulosis narrationibus 
inveniantur, de regina quadam in insulis beatis, ejusdem- 

ue aula atque institutis, que amoris administrationem 
Janothe copy has amorum admirationem] recipiat, sed 
asciviam prohibeat.” 

The passage is thus translated by Dr. Rawley :— 

“ Being much like unto that which we find in fabulous 
narrations, of a certain Queen in the Fortunate Islands, 
and of her court and fashions, where fair purpose and 
love-making was allowed, but lasciviousness banished.” 


J.S. 


Gormagons, Gregorians, Antigallics, Bucks, §c. 
— Information relative to the principles and prac- 
tices of all, or any, of these societies would be of 
great value to those who are, like the Querist, in- 
terested in the manners of the last century. To 
save trouble, the writer knows what has been said 
of them in the Gent. Mag., Stevens's Hogarth, 
The Dunciad, Freemasons’ Magazine, &c. M. C. 


Tapping of Melons. — Some English writer has 
described an eastern practice, by which a pleasant 
drink for warm weather is obtained from the 
melon. A hole is made to a certain depth in the 
side of a melon that is advancing towards ma- 
turity ; the wound in the rind is plugged, and the 
melon is left to grow. It then, instead of ripen- 
ing in the usual way, becomes full of a coolin 
and delicious juice or liquor. Having meghseted 
aptain Cuttle’s excellent advice, I shall be thank- 
fal if any of your correspondents will furnish a 
reference to the passage in question. +R 


Tomb of David : — 

“The"mysteries of the Tomb of David are at last re- 
vealed to the Christian world by an ingenious ruse of Miss 
Barclay, for some years a resident of Jerusalem. This 





adventurous lady, after having visited the harem enclo- 
sure at the risk of her life, determined to explore, in the 
disguise of a Turkish lady, the very tomb of the ‘ Prophet 
David’ for more than six centuries in the jealous custody 
of the Turks. 

“ The blind Dervish who kept the entrance to this sacred 
spot was deceived by the familiar use of the Arabic lan- 
guage as well as the assurance of her friend, in the per- 
son of a liberal-minded and very beautiful Turkish girl, 
who initiated her as a pilgrim from Constantinople, come 
to perform her devotions at the shrines of their lords and 
prophets, David and Solomon. Her devotional feelings 
were put to a strong test on observing this devotee of 
Islam take the saturated wick from an oil lamp, and de- 
liberately devour it as an act of religious devotion. After 
her form of prayer had ended, she raised the splendid 
silken canopy overhanging the tumulus, containing the 
body of David, and there, in royal state, was the verita- 
ble sarcophagus of David, having its marble cover adorned 
with the most beautiful festoons of grapes, the emblem 
of the Jewish architecture, and other ancient devices, 
which she carefully transferred to paper, yet to be pre- 
sented to the public in the pages of the ‘ City of the Great 
King,’ soon to make its appearance.” 

Having been favoured with a sight of Miss 
Barclay’s beautiful sketches of Jerusalem and its 
neighbourhood, when this lady was at this island, 
on her return from the Holy Land, where she had 
long resided, might I ask if the work above re- 
ferred to has yet made its appearance, or is soon to 
be published f W. W. 


Malta. 


Petitions of the Regicides.—In what department 
of public records, and where, are the petitions of 
the regicides which were presented after their re- 
spective trials to be found ? R. G. 8. 


Surnames in “Son.” —In Noble's Hist. of the 
Coll. of Arms, p. 180., we read, — 

“ Mr. Thoresby had his (Robert Glover's) collection of 
the county of York taken in 1584, a8 also his Catalogue 
of the Northern Gentry whose Surnames end in -son.” 

Is this list extant, and, if so, where ? 

M. A. Lower. 

Lewes. 


Stone of Scone. —In what printed book shall I 
meet with the account of the expenses, &c. inci- 
dent on the conveyance of the Stone of Scone from 
Scotland to Westminster, “quhare,” quoth Hector 
Boece, “ it remaines to our dayis.” The removal 
of the stone took place in the month of August or 
September, a.p. 1296. Arcus. 


“ The Reformed Monastery, or the Love of 
Jesus,” 1677, 3rd Edit., 1688.—Who is the author 
of this work ? W. H. Briss. 


The Garrett Oath. — Where can I find a perfect 
copy of this mock oath? It is given by Hone in 
his Every-Day Book (vol. ii. p. 844.) in an incom- 
plete form. Lasra. 
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flinor Queries with Answers. 


Peers answer on Protestations upon their Honour 
only. —Is this practice of any ancient date, sanc- 
tioned by any other law than usage, or is it 
authorised by any order of the House of Lords 
or enactment of Parliament ? L. J. 


[By a Standing Order of the House of Lords passed on 
the 6th of May, 1628, in consequence of a Report from a 
Committee for Privileges, it is “Ordered that the Nobility 
of this Kingdom, and Lords of the Upper House of Par- 
liament, whether they be Plaintiffs or Defendants, are of 
ancient Right to answer or be examined in all Courts 
upon Protestation of Honour only, and not upon the com- 
mon Oath.” The subject had been discussed in the pre- 
vious reign. | 


Mother Carey's Chickens. — Who is meant by 
Mother Carey ? and why are the petrels called 
her chickens ? Cas Gan Lonewr. 


This Query has already been noticed in our 1* §. y. 
428.; but our correspondents were unable to identify | 
“ Mother Carey.” The petrels appear to have been called 
chickens from their diminutive size. The largest sort 
(* giant petrel,” Procellaria gigantea) is “ Mother Carey’s | 
goose.” Its length is forty inches, and it expands seven 
feet. The common kind are of about @e size of a swal- 
low, and weigh something over an ounce; length six 
inches, expansion thirteen inches. These are the “ Mo- 
ther Carey’s chickens.” (Latham, Gen. Hist. of Birds.) 
It should be borne in mind that our language does not 
restrict the term chickens to young birds of the gallina- 
ceous class, 

Mother Carey is “ Mother dear” (Mater cara), Like 
Mater amabilis, Mater amata, &c., Mater cara is a name 
appropriate to the Blessed Virgin Mary. The application 
of the name “ Mother Carey’s chickens” to the stormy 
petrel (Sturmvogel, Procellaria pelagica) is probably due 
to similar names of the “alcyon” or “ martin-pécheur ” 
of the Mediterranean, which is called oiseau de Notre- 
Dame, avis Sancte Maria, and in Sardinia uccello pesca- 
tore Santa Maria. As ornithologists have occasionally 
applied the term petrel to the alcyon, it is no marvel if 
the two classes have been confounded in our nautical 
nomenclature. Sonnini on Buffon relates how, as he was 
sailing between the islands of Corsica and Monte Cristo, 
the ship was visited by a flight of “ petrels.” And though 
at the moment of their arrival the weather was fine, within 
four hours it changed to a violent gale. This, adds Son- 
nini, was a kind of petrel called alcyon by sailors, though 
different from the alcyon of the ancients. Our own sailors, 
it may be supposed, have borrowed from the alcyon or 
martin-pécheur a name for the stormy petrel. Hence the 
term “ Mother Carey’s chickens.” There can be no diffi- 
culty in perceiving why birds of this class, giving friendly 
warning of storms at sea, should be called aves Sancta 
Marie, if we bear in mind the great power over the sea 
attributed by Roman Catholics to the Mother of our Lord, 
who is with them the “Stella maris,” and whom, when 
foul weather impends, their mariners invoke as the sailors’ 
Patroness : — 

“ Salve, splendor firmamenti! 
Tu caliginose menti 
Placa mare, maris Stella, 
Ne involvat nos procella 
Et tempestas obvia.” 


Peter Berault.—Who was Peter Berault? He | 
wrote two books, The Church of Rome prov'd | 





Heretick, 1681, and The Church of England evi- 
dently proved the Holy Catholick Church. The 
latter was published in 1682, and is dedicated to 
Prince Rupert. Between the preface and the 


| body of the work occurs the following curious 


“ Advertisement. 

“If any Gentleman or Gentlewoman hath a mind to 
learn French or Latin, the Author of this Treatise will. 
wait upon them; he liveth in Thames-street, over against 
Baynard’s-Castle.” 

Hvusert Bower. 

[All that is known of the author of these works is what 
he says of himself in the title-page of the first, namely, 
“that he abjured Popery in London in 1671;” and in the 
concluding chapter of the same work, where he more 
fully states his reasons for joining the Anglican Church. 
The Church of Rome evidently proved Heretick was re- 
printed in 1830, with a Preface and Notes, but without 
any biography of the author. ] 


Locusts and Honey. — 


“ There is a physiological reason why locusts and honey 
should be eaten together.” — Dr. Livingstone’s Travels, 
p. 42. 


Query, what is it ? T. E. N. 
[As honey is found to be laxative, and affects some 


| constitutions in a very peculiar manner, it may have been 


the intention of Dr. Livingstone to intimate that locusts 
and honey, taken together, prove mutual correctives, 
The context, however, conveys an impression that the 
excellent author intended a different meaning. The pas- 
sage runs thus: “ The locusts are strongly vegetable in 
taste, the flavour varying with the plants on which they 
feed. There is a physiological reason,” &c. Now a vari- 


| ation of the same kind is observable in honey. Honey 


also varies with the plants from whose flowers it is derived, 
(Conf. Pereira, Elements of Mat. Med.) To the same fact 
we have the testimony of the Dic. des Sciences Meédicales 
at greater length: “Le miel conserve souvent le saveur 
et l’odeur des plantes doi il provient.” Several instances 
are given. May it not then have been the Doctor’s in- 
tention to intimate, alluding to Matt. iii. 4. and Mark i. 
6., that there was something of a propriety or analogy in 
a diet combining these two articles, locusts and honey, 
each in a measure subject to the same physiological 
law? ] 


Burton-Joyce.— Whence did Burton, a town in 
the county of Nottingham, derive the affix of 
Joyce ? - Mid 


[ The family of Jorz were its ancient landowners, which 


| gave the town the distinction of Burton Jorce, or Jorz, 


now called Burton-Joyce. ] 


St. Paul's Cross. — When was the last sermon 
preached here, and by whom ? Lreya. 


[ Howes, the Continuator of Stow’s Annals, speaks of 
Charles I. having attended the seryice at St. Paul’s on 
May 30, 1630, and heard the sermon at the Cross, and 
this was probably nearly the last delivered in the open 
air. In April, 1633, while the cathedral was undergoing 
repairs, and the churchyard was occupied with masons 
and building materials, the sermons were delivered in 
the choir; and it does not appear that the old pulpit out 
of doors was ever again occupied. Dugdale ( Hist. of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, p. 109., edit. 1818) informs us, that “in 
1643, Isaac Pennington being Jord Mayor, the famous 
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cross in the churchyard, which had been for many ages 
the most noted and solemn place in this nation for the 
gravest divines and greatest scholars to preach at, was, 
with the rest of the crosses about London and Westmin- 
ster, by farther order of the said parliament, pulled down 
to the ground.” 


Headlye.— In the Annual Register for 1772, 
p- 141., are “ Certayne Questyons, wyth Aun- 
sweres to the same, concernynge the Mystery of 
Maconrye, wrytenne by the Hande of Kynge 
Henrye the Sixthe of the Name,” in which it is 
stated that masonry consists, among other things, 
of “the trew manere of faconynge al thynges for 
mannes use; headlye, dwellynges, and buyldynges 
of alle kyndes.” What is the meaning of “ head- 
lye?” J. H. A. Bons. 

Cleveland (0.), U.S. 

[in modern language the passage reads as follows: 
“Masonry consists of the true manner of forming or 
fashioning all things for man's use, chiefly, dwellings and 
buildings of all kinds.” It is a quotation from The Life 
of John Leland, 1772, p. 97. The word “ headlye” is 
not, however, to be found in Nares’s Glossary, MHalli- 
well’s Archaic Dictionary, or in Dr. Richardson's English 
Dictionary. } 


Replies. 
WAS JOHN BUNYAN A Gipsy ? 
(2™ S. iv. 465.; v. 15.) 


I certainly feel gratified to learn from Mr. | 


Orror, that, in his edition of Bunyan’s Works, he 
has asserted that the illustrious pilgrim was of 
gipsy connexion; but I feel dissatisfied that he 
should impute to me such a sentiment as that “I 
imagine I am the first to assert that Bunyan’s 
father was a gipsy.” In my article I neither said 
that I was the first nor last to advance the theory 
that Bunyan was a gipsy; but that “ religious 
writers have striven to make out that he was not 


a gipsy.” 


until he became a miracle of mercy.” From this 
last expression, one would conclude that Bunyan 
was a gipsy up to the time of his conversion; but 
that after that, he “ceased to be a gipsy.” How 
strange it is that an intelligent person should so 
little understand what a gipsy is. He evidently 
can form no idea of,a gipsy being anything but a 
creature of “habit.” What must be the idea that 
passes through his mind when I tell him that 
there are gipsies in every sphere of life in Scot- 
land—even Gatien clergymen, and gentlemen ! 
It is vexing to think how stupid the mind of man 
is in regard to this gipsy question. How easy is 
it not to distinguish between a question of race, 
blood, and language, and this thing called “ habit.” 
If Bunyan was a gipsy, he never could cease to be 
a gipsy: for race, blood, and language, do not 
change with habit. 
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Nor did I say that it was “ probable | 
our great dreamer followed his father’s footsteps | 
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The gipsies in England, since perhaps the time 
of Henry VIII. or Queen Elizabeth, have always 
been keeping amoving out of the tent. Does it 
not occur to a person of the least reflection to ask 
what becomes of such gipsies as they leave the 
tent? A child would naturally conclude that 
they “ceased to be gipsies” as they left the tent; 
but a person of mature mind would conclude that 
they and their descendants were as much gipsies 
out of the tent as in it; the tent being nothing 
but the first stage of the gipsy’s existence. 

To give you a specimen of an English gipsy, I 
may mention a family of them living in the State 
of New Jersey, with whom I am well acquainted. 
The father is only one-eighth gipsy in point of 
blood ; his father having been an ordinary Eng- 
lishman who was employed as a servant with an 
English gipsy carrying on an extensive business, 
and got married to a quadroon gipsy. This man, 
to all appearance an ordinary Englishman, mar- 
ried a gipsy of seven-eighths blood ; thus making 
his children half gipsies. One of his sons and 
daughters are perfectly English to appearance. 
But they all sgeak gipsy; and having had their 
minds complet@ly cast in a gipsy mould, they are 
members of gipsydom, and hold themselves to be 
as much gipsies, barring the fulness of the blood, 
as the darkest gipsies in England. The son is a 
smart intelligent fellow, and is a medical licen- 
tiate, for I have seen his diploma. 

Among an infinite variety of occupations, I find 
that in England there are gipsies who are consta- 
bles, and even detectives. Altogether, there can- 
not be less than 250,000 gipsies of all kinds in the 
British Isles. But such is the dreadful prejudice 
towards the name of gipsy, that every one of the 
race who can do it hides his nationality from the 
rest of the world. All that can be said of the 
gipsy race in England is, that there are certain 
families who have not been crossed with the white 
blood, as far as is known; but that, with these 
exceptions, the race is dreadfully mixed and ex- 
ceedingly numerous. J.S8. 

New York. 


SAMUEL WARD. 


(2™' S. iv. 190.) 

There is a notice of this divine and his con- 
nections in Surtees’ History of Durham, vol. iv. 
The sermons of this once famous minister are now 
rarely to be met with. I possess two of them : — 

1. “Woe to Drunkards, A Sermon by Samuel Ward, 
preacher of Ipswich. ‘London. Printed by John Gris- 
mand, 1627, 12mo.” 

The curious engraved title has been noticed 
elsewhere. 

2. “ Jethro’s Justice of Peace, A Sermon preached at 
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a generall Assises held at Bury St. Edmunds for the 
County of Suffolke. By Samuel Ward, Bachelour of 
Divinity. London, printed by Miles Flesher, fur John 
Grismand in Ivie Lane at the signe of the Gun. 1627.” 
At the end of the second sermon is an addre&s 
to the author from “ your brother in the flesh, in 
the Lord, and in the worke of the Ministery, 
Nath. Ward,” written from Elbing in Prussia. 
It appears from this that the two sermons were 


“ Two servants of a Brewer in Ipswich, drinking for a 
rumpe of a turkie, strugling in their drinke for it, fell 
into a scalding caldron backewards, whereof the one dyed 
presently, the other lingrinly and painfully since my 
comming to Ipswich. 

“ A Butcher in Haslingfield hearing the Minister in- 
veigh against drunkennesse, being at his cups in the ale- 
house, fell a-jesting and scoffing at the minister and his 
sermons. As he was drinking, the drinke or something in 


| the cup quackled him, stuck so in his throat, that he could 


published by Nathaniel Ward, who blames his | 


brother for being “ inexorable for your owne 
publishing of any thing of your owne; whether 
out of judgement, modesty, curiosity, or melan- 
cholly, I judge not.” The writer concludes his 


address, fearing that he has “ learned too much | 


bluntnesse and plumpness of speech among the 
Lutherans.” 
Nathaniel Ward became rector of Staindrop in 


the county of Durham, the parish church of Sir | 


Harry Vane when he was in the North. When 
the Civil War broke out, Ward, strange to say, 
became a most: devoted Royalist. He deserted 
his cure and followed the troopers to the attack 
upon Millum Castle in Cumberland, where he 
received his death wound. 

The sermon against drunkards is extremely 
quaint, and as it is of rare occurrence, two or 
three extracts from it may perhaps amuse some 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.”:— 


“Go to then now, ye drunkards. You promise your- 
selves mirth, pleasure, and jollitie in your cups; but for 
one drop of your mad mirth, be sure of gallons and tunnes 
of woe, gall, wormewood, and bitternesse here and here- 
after—this is the sugar you are to looke for, and the tang 
it leaves behind.—Now, I appeale from your selves in 
drinke, to your selves in your sober fitts—if you knew 
there had been a toad in the wine-pot (as twice I have 
knowne happened to the death of drinkers), or did you 
see but a spider in the glasse, would you, or durst you 
carouse it off? — But thankes bee to God, who, hath re- 
served many thousands of men, and without all com- 
parison more wittie and valorous, then such pot-wits, and 
Spirits of the Buttery, who never bared their knees to 
drinke health, nor ever needed to whet their wits with 
wine, or arme their courage with pot-harnesse.” 


The beginning is most extraordinary :— 
t=) 5 


“ Seer, art thou also blinde ? Watchman, art thou 
also drunke or asleepe? Up to thy watchtower, what 
descriest thou? Ah, Lord! what end or number is there 
of the vanities which mine eyes are weary of beholding ? 
But what seest thou? I see men walking like the tops of 
trees shaken with the winde; like masts of ships reeling 
on the tempestuous seas.” 


The writer gives several stories to controvert 
“a drunken by-word, Drunkards take no harme,” 
and with one or two of these I shall conclude : — 


“In Barnewel, neer to Cambridge, one at the Signe of 
the Plough, a lusty young man, with two of his neigh- 
bours and one woman, agreed to drinke a barrell of strong 
beare ; they drunk up the vessell, three of them dyed 
within 24 houres, the fourth hardly escaped after a great 
sickenes. This I have under a Justice of Peace his hand 
neare dwelling, besides the common fame. 


| of patriotic question.” 


not get it up nor downe, but strangled him presently.” 
Socius Dunst, 
York. 





WHO COMPOSED “RULE BRITANNIA™ ? 
(2™" S. iv. 415. 498.; v. 91.) 


I beg permission to make a few observations on 
M. Scue@icHer’s communication on this subject. 

In the first place, I must disavow any intention 
of making this what M. Scuaccuer calls “a sort 
I was and am influenced 
solely by a desire to attain to a knowledge of the 


| real facts of the case, and must say that an attempt 


to exalt the fame of a countryman at the expense 
of truth would not comport with my ideas of pa- 
triotism. 

M. Scueetcuer, abandoning’ his position in re- 
spect of “ Rule Britannia” being borrowed from the 
song in the Occasional Oratorio, now changes his 
ground, and endeavours to show that most of the 
passages in Arne’s Ode are taken from composi- 
tions of Handel written prior to 1740, the date of 
the production of Alfred. I think this position 


| will be found no more tenable than the former. 





The passage in Michal’s song in Saul, “See, with 
what a scornful air,” is, it is true, identical with 
the first bar of “ Rule Britannia ;” but it is also 
the same as the passage in the song in Galliard’s 
Necromancer (produced in 1723), mentioned by 
Mr. Roffe, a circumstance which M. Scna@icusr 
appears to have either overlooked or forgotten. 
The commencement of “ Love sounds the alarm” 
(Acis and Galatea) is also identical with that of 
“ Rule Britannia” in notes, but differs in measure 
and accent, and has consequently a different effect. 
I cannot admit that such trivial resemblances as 
these are sufficient to establish a charge of pla- 
giarism. If they were to be so considered, how 
many composers must be deprived of the merit of 
having produced some of their best known works ? 
I will cite one instance only, Handel’s “ See the 
Conquering Hero comes,” the first two bars of 
which may be found at the commencement of 
“Come Lovers from the Elisian Groves,” a solo in 
Matthew Lock’s Psyche, printed in 1675. I pass 
by the passage from Giustino, and the two quota- 
tions from Burney's History of Music, as havin 
been already disposed of by Mr. Roffe. . 
M. Scna@tcuer appears to attach considerable 
importance ta the circumstance of * Rule Britan-. 
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nia” not being “in the first publication of Alfred 
by Walsh, which is not anterior to 1756,” and ap- 
parently wishes it to be inferred that it was not 
printed prior to 1751. To this point I now address 
myself. 

I am, I freely admit, unable at present to prove 
directly the period of the first publication of 
“Rule Britannia,” but I submit that the circum- 
stantial evidence I shall adduce is sufficient to 
establish, prima facie, that it must have appeared 
earlier than 1751. 

Arne’s compositions, i.e. such of them as are 
necessary to be considered for the present pur- 
pose, were published in the following order, viz. : 
—1. Comus; 2. Songs in As you Like It, Twelfth 
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Night, &c.; 3. Songs in The Blind Beggar of | 


Bethnal Green, The Merchant of Venice, Sc. ; 4. 


Lyric Harmony (a Collection of Songs sung at 


Vauxhall, including a Dialogue called Coliz and 
Phebe); 5. Rosamond; 6. The Judgment of Paris, 
together with “ Rule Britannia,” and a Dialogue 
called “ Sawney and Jenny.” 

Comus, which was first performed 1738, was 
penta in either the next year or 1740, by Wil- 
iam Smith, and “sold by the Author, at his Lodg- 
ings at Mr. West's, 2 Frame Maker in Duke 
Street, by Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” It became very 
popular, and influenced either by its great sale, 
or the appearance of pirated copies, or perhaps 
by both, the composer, on January 29, 1741, pro- 
cured a licence securing to him the sole right of 

rinting his compositions for fourteen years. On 

{arch 5, 1741, he announced the publication of the 
Songs in As you Like It, §c. and notified the grant 
of the licence, and threatened piratical publishers 
with the terrors of the law. His third publication 
(Songs in the Blind Beggar*, §c.), appeared pro- 
bably in the same year, being, like its predecessor, 
“sold by the Author at his House, N°. 17. in 
Craven Buildings, Drury Lane.” In 1742, Arne 
went, accompanied by his wife, to Ireland, where 
he remained until 1744. After his return he was 
engaged at Vauxhall, and we are told by Dr. 
Burney, in the article “ Arne” in Rees’s Cyclo- 
pedia, that 

“In the summer of 1745, when vocal music was first 
added to instrumental by Mr. Tyers, the proprietor of 
Vauxhall, Arne’s little dialogue of ‘Colin and Pheebe,’ 
written by the late Mr. Moore, author of the fables for 
the female sex, was constantly encored every night for 
three months successively.” 

This great success would, we may reasonably 
suppose, prompt the speedy publication of the po- 
pular composition, and I shall perhaps not err in 
assigning Lyric Harmony to the end of 1745, or 
beginning of 1746. At the foot of the title-page 
of the work it was announced, that Rosamond was 
then publishing by subscription, and it probably 


© The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green was produced at 
Drury Lane, with e’s music, on April 3rd, 1741. 
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came out soon afterwards. Lyric Harmony was 
likewise printed by Smith, and was to be had at 
the author’s in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields ; where, we have already seen, he was re- 
siding at the time of the performance of Alfred, 
in March, 1745. 

We now come to Arne’s sixth publication : — 

“ The Music in The Judgment of Paris, Consisting of 
All the Songs, Duettos, and Trio, with The Overture, in 
Score, As perform’d by Mr. Beard, Mr. Lowe, Mrs. Arne, 
Mrs. Clive, Miss Edwards, and others, At the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane. To which (By particular Desire 
of Several Encouragers of this Work) are added, The 
celebrated Ode in Honour of Great Britain, call’d ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ And ‘Sawney and Jenny,’ a favourite Dia- 
logue in y® Scotch Stile. The whole Compos’d by Thomas 
Augustine Arne. Opera Sesta. London, Printed for 
Henry Waylett at the Black Lyon, in Exeter Change in 
y® Strand, and sold by him, and at all the Music Shops 
in London and Westminster. Where may be had five 
other Volumes of y® Author’s Works. Likewise Twelve 
Solos by Mr. Tho* Davis, and Six Solos by Sigt Andrea 
Zanni.” 

This publication consists of sixty-six pages: 
the licence for exclusive right of printing is on the 
back of the title; the “ Judgment of Paris” ex- 
tends from p. 1. to p. 61.; ** Rule Britannia” oc- 
cupies pp. 62, 63, 64.; and “ Sawney and Jenny” 
the remaining pages. 

The latter piece is a series of denunciations of 
“the Pope and Pretender,” and so sufficiently 
stamped as a production of 1745 or 1746. In the 
score of “ Rule Britannia,” the name of Alfred is 
ware against the voice part, proving the pub- 
ication to have been after some performance in 
which Alfred was represented by a vocalist. Now 
in 1740, Alfred was played by Milward, an actor; 
and “ Rule Britannia” was directed to be sung b 
“a bard:” whilst in 1751, Garrick, who it is well 
known was no singer, played Alfred, and “ Rule 
Britannia” was sung by “a sailor.” But, at the 
performance in 1745, when the piece was termed 
“‘an opera,” there is every reason to suppose 
(from the performers’ names given in the adver- 
tisement of the second performance) that Alfred 
was performed by Lowe the singer. Lowe, it will 
be remembered, sung in the “ Judgment of Paris” 
when it was performed, with Alfred, at Cliefden 
in 1740; and was in all likelihood the representa- 
tive of the bard on that occasion, and, conse- 
quently the original singer of “ Rule Britannia.” 
Again, itis not unworthy of note, that Miss Ed- 
wards, who is mentioned on the title and else- 
where in the book, as one of the singers in “ The 
Judgment of Paris,” some time during the summer 
of 1746 became Mrs. Mozeen, by which name she 
was always afterwards called ; it not being then, 
as now, the fashion for actresses to be known to 
the public by their maiden names for fifteen or 
twenty years after marriage. It may therefore, 
I think, be fairly inferred that the publication 
took place whilst the lady was still known as Miss 








or 
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Edwards, i. e. some time before September, 
1746. 

There is, however, another circumstance, which 
in my opinion affords strong presumption of Arne’s 
publication of his Ode being previous to 1751, viz. 
the statement that it was put forth “By parti- 
cular Desire of several encouragers ” of his work. 
This appears to me almost conclusive against the 
supposition of there having been any prior publi- 
cation, as it is by no means likely that Arne’s 
patrons would have desired him to publish a piece 
already accessible to them. 

I will add a few notes on Walsh’s publications 
of Alfred, which I agree with M. Scna@rcuer in 
thinking are not anterior to 1756. 


Alfred composed by Mr. Arne, consisting of eleven 
songs, a duet and a trio, amongst which “ Rule 
Britannia” is not included. The words of three 
only of these songs (‘“ Peace, thou fairest child,” 
“ Sweet valley,” and “ If those who live in shep- 
herd’s bower”) appear in the play as published 
by Millar in 1745, and only one (the first named) 
in the alteration published in 1751. 

He next brought out The Masque of Alfred, 
composed by Mr. Arne, which contained twenty- 
three songs, an accompanied recitative, a duet, 
and a trio, besides the overture and a march, all 
the pieces in the former publication being in- 
cluded (although arranged in a different succes- 
sion), but “ Rule Britannia” still omitted. The 
words of four of the songs only are found in the 
original play, and of five (including two of those 
four) in the alteration of 1751. The book con- 
tains 83 pages. 

To this second publication Walsh afterwards 
appended “ Rule Britannia,” which he printed 
from the plates engraved for Waylett, numbering 
them 84, 85, and 86, but leaving the original 
pagination remaining on them. 

Amongst the songs of the second publication 
are two (“ When Spring Returns,” and “ There 
Honour comes”), the words of which are by 
Collins, which leads me to conjecture that this 
“ Masque” is identical with the “ oratorio” 
printed in 1754, mentioned by J. M. (Oxford) in 
“N. & Q.” (2™ S. ii. 489.) 

I yet hope we may be able to discover the date 
of the publication of the Opera Sesta of Arne, 
although it is perhaps of little moment, con- 
sidering the turn the matter has now taken. 

W. H. Housx. 


FAMILY OF FOTHERGILL. 
(2°* S. v. 170.) 


This family is an ancient and very respectable 
Westmoreland one. They long held (and may 
now hold) property in the parish of Ravenstone- 





dale in that county, as the principal family in the 
a and originating there I presume. Sir Wil- 
iam Fothergill of Ravenstondale, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., was standard-bearer to Sir Thomas 
Wharton at the celebrated fight of Sollom Moss 
in that reign. He bore for arms, “ Vert, a stag’s- 
head couped within a bordure invecked, or.” In 
the reign of Charles II. (being previously also, no 
doubt), George Fothergill, Esq., of Tarn House, 


| in Ravenstondale, was clerk of the peace for the 
| county. Over the door of Tarn House were the 





arms above-mentioned. He was a benefactor to 
the parish church. In the old one (since rebuilt) 
were two monuments with inscriptions to himself 


| as “The Queen’s Majesty's Receiver for West- 
Walsh first published Songs in the Masque of | 


moreland, Cumberland and Lancashire, obé. 1681,” 
and to “his wife Julian, second daughter of Rich* 
Skelton, Esquire, of Armathwaite Castle, Cum- 
berland, odt. 1677.” She was a person of good 
descent. The family of Skelton (now extinct) 
had been knights of the shire and sheriffs from the 
time of Edw. II. Her mother was sister of Sir 
Thomas Burdett, Bart., of Bramcote, and her 
grandmother daughter of Christ. Musgrave, Esq., 
of Edenhall. I have no farther particulars of this 
line of the family, though possibly they may easily 
be obtained from local records. Another branch, 
apparently, was of Brounber and Lockholm in the 
same parish. Anthony Fothergill, of Trannahill, 
living 1645, was great-grandfather of Anthony 
Fothergill of Brounber, who was father of Thomas, 
living 1777. Thomas Fothergill, B.D., of Broun- 
ber, possibly son of the first Anthony, was Master 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1668. He en- 
dowed the parish school. A “John Fothergill 
and Isabel his wife, of Brounber,” apparently an 
intermediate genération between the first and 
second Anthonies, gave endowment to the church. 
Four brothers of Brounber and Lockholm were 
living between 1758 and 1778, viz. George, D.D., 
Principal of Edmund Hall, Oxford; Thomas, 
D.D., Provost of Queen's, Oxford, and Vice- 
Chancellor; Henry, rector of Cheriton Bishop, 
Devon ; and Richard the eldest, then proprietor 
of Lockholm. All were contributors to the en- 
dowment of the school, &c. The name still exists 
no doubt, and a more connected statement might 
be made from parish records and other local in- 
formation. A late most respected member of the 
family, the Rev. J. Fothergill, B.D., was well 
known to the writer (he never, however, heard 
anything from him respecting his family). Having 
been previously archdeacon in one of the African 
settlements, he was presented to the vicarage of 
Bridekirk, Cumberland, in 1849; where he died, 
after a short incumbency, to the deep regret of his 
parishioners. 

Edmondson makes the bordure engrailed, in- 
stead of invecked; colours, &c., same. In Mr. 
“ Sims's Index,” British Museum (heraldic part), 
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are references to “ Fothergill,” 1234, fol. 245. b, 
and 1564, fol. 23.; and communications can easily 
be made to Mr. Sims by anyone on the subject. 


F. B. D. | 





THE FIRST EDITION OF “PARADISE LOsT.” 
(2™ S. v. 82.) 


I have never opened my copy of the first edition 
of Milton’s great work without being struck with 
the serene majesty, not merely of the exordium 
of the poem itself, but even of the title-page : — 


“ PARADISE LOST; 


A 
POEM 
IN TEN BOOKS. 
The Author, 
JOHN MILTON.” 


That is all! That is the author’s own intro- 
duction of his poem to the world. No academic 
titles, no reference to the works by which he was 
already distinguished, no extrinsic appendage 
whatever is admitted to interfere with the simple 
announcement of the fact. And when we turn 
the pag , the same noble self-reliance is evident. 
What! no dedication! No crawling, book in 
hand, into the presence of some high dignitary to 
solicit his good offices with the public? Not even 
a conciliatory “ Address to the Reader?” No 
testimonials to literary character from his dear 
friends, A. B., C. D., E. F., &c. Nothing of the 
kind! The simple vestibule admits you at once 
into the temple —look before you and around you! 
But I forget that I am writing for the “ N. & Q.,” 
and that my immediate business with the title- 
page of Paradise Lost is of a bibliographical kind. 

© considered, it is quite a curiosity in its way. 
Your correspondent has pointed out six variations, 
and it appears possible that there may be at least 
one more; if it should turn out that Todd's sug- 
gestion, rather than assertion, is true that the 
notification (“ Licensed and entred,” etc.) is to be 
found in any title-page of 1669. 

With regard to errata correeted in some sheets 
while passing through the press, and leaves can- 
celled and reprinted, on which point Neo-Esora- 
CENsIS requires evidence, I would add a few words. 
There are two or three proofs (as may be seen on 
reference to Capel Lofft’s edition of the first and 
second books of Paradise Lost, appendix to Pre- 
face, p. liii. ; and to Richardson's Lie, p- Cxxxii.) ; 
but one will suffice. In the table of errata given 
with the new title-page of 1668, we find (iii. 760.) 
for with read in ; but on reference to the passage 
in the copy of 1667, no verse 764 and no with 
appear; but Richardson informs us that in one 
out of siz copies that he examined the word was 
found ; while, with regard to the numbering of the 
lines, Lofft states that in the 1667 copy there are 





two errors, namely, 60 for 50, and 610 for 600; 
making the total number of lines in the book ap- 
pear to be 751 instead of 742; while in the 1668 
and 1669 copies, the numbering is correct. The 
inevitable inference is, that in working the im- 
pression the error of with for in, as well as those 
of the figures, had been discovered ; and that the 
sheets pulled afterwards had, therefore, contained 
the corrections; while for the sake of those who 
might get the uncorrected sheets, the word had 
been put among the errata. No notice was taken 
of the figures. My own copy has the word cor- 
rect, and the figures not; and yet both are in the 
same sheet (L). This seems to indicate a correc- 
tion ; but in those copies which both have in and 
the numbering of the lines correct, it would seem 
that a cancel must have been made. 

Neo-Enoracensis next doubts whether the 
preliminary leaves attached to the copies sent out 
in 1668 were afterwards reprinted. If I can trust 
Capel Lofft’s statement, they certainly were, as 
he minutely points out the variations between the 
1668 and 1669 copies; but then he does not spe- 
cifically say whether the 1669 copy contains the 
Address of the Printer to the Reader. All depends 
on this: Lofft thinks that “ only a certain number 
of the argument had been printed in 1668, as 
many as were expected to be wanted for the sale 
of that year; and that afterwards a farther quan- 
tity was printed for 1669.” 

The only remaining point is Lowndes's assertion 
(which he, however, only repeats from Todd), that 
“the two last leaves of the poem appear to have 
been reprinted,” for which I can see no founda- 
tion whatever. LETHREDIENS!S. 


BRITISH PEARLS. 
(2"¢ S. v. 258.) 


I think A. A. is mistaken in supposing that the 
oyster is the pearl-producing mollusc of Britain. 
In that deeply interesting work of the lamented 
Hugh Miller, My ‘Schools and Schoolmasters, 
among the mass of varied information it contains, 
the following passage occurs : — 


“When the river (Canon) was low, I used to wade into 
its fords in quest of its pearl muscles ( Unio Margaritife- 
rus); and{though not very successful in my pearl-fishing, 
it was at least something to see how thickly the indivi- 
duals of this greatest of British fresh-water molluscs lay 
scattered among the pebbles of the fords, or to mark 
them creeping slowly along the bottom, when, in conse- 
quence of prolonged droughts, the current had so mode- 
rated that they were in no danger of being swept away; 
each on its large white foot, with its valves elevated over 
its back, like the carapace of some tall tortoise. I found 
occasion at this time to conclude that the Unio of our 
river-fords secretes pearls so much more frequently than 
the Unionide and Anadonta of our still pools and Jakes, 
not from any specific peculiarity in the constitution of the 
creature, but from the effects of the habitat which it is its 
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nature to choose. It receives in the fords and shallows of 
a rapid river many a rough blow from the sticks and 
a carried down in times of flood, and occasionally 
rom the feet of men and animals that cross the stream 
during droughts, and the blows induce the morbid secre- 
tions, of which pearls are the result. There seems to 
exist no inherent cause why Anadon cygnea, with its 
beautiful silvery nacre— as bright often, and always more 
delicate, than that of Unio Margaritiferus —should not 
be equally productive of pearls; but secure from violence 
in its still pools and lakes, and unexposed to the circum- 
stances that provoke abnormal secretions, it does not pro- 
duce a single pearl for every hundred that are ripened 
into value and beauty by the exposed, current-tossed 
Unionide of our rapid mountain rivers. Would that 
hardship and suffering bore always in a creature of a 
greatly higher family similar results, and that the hard 
buffets dealt him by fortune in the rough stream of life 
could be transmitted, by some blessed internal pre-dis- 
anew of his nature, into pearls of great price” (p. 201. ; 
Yonstable’s edition). 


The pearl-oyster, I think, is entirely confined to 
the seas of the tropics. E. E. Brne. 


SIR OLIVER LEADER. 
(2™ S. iv. 410. 440. 479.; v. 96.) 


Sir Oliver Leader was probably originally a 
citizen of London: for a person of his name oc- 
curs in the list of the Fishmongers’ Company, 
1537. (Herbert's City Companies, vol. ii. p. 6.) 
When sheriff of Huntingdonshire the second time 
he acted a most charitable part towards Thomas 
Mowntayne, late rector of St. Michael, Tower 
Royal, whom he had previously known. Mown- 
tayne accompanied the Duke of Northumberland 





to Cambridge in the army raised for Queen Jane, | 


and had not been included in Queen Mary’s par- 
don. On this pretence he was without trial sent 
down to Cambridge by Bishop Gardiner, in order 
to suffer death as a traitor and heretic, unless he 
could be frightened into recantation. He was 


delivered with much ceremony by the Knight | 


Marshal’s men (having been removed from the 
prison of the Marshalsea) to the custody of Sir 
Oliver Leader: who is described as “a man of 


much worship, and one that keepeth a good house.” | 


Sir Oliver was at mass when Mowntayne came, 
but as soon as his arrival was announced, 


“with speed both he and my lady his wife departed out 
of church, and the priest followed them, like a sort of 


sheep, staring and wondering at me. ‘The sheriff gently | 


took me by the hand, and led me into a fair parlour, de- 
siring me to stand to the fire and warm me, for we were 
all through wet with rain, snow, and hail. Then to 
dinner we went, and great cheer I had, with many wel- 
comes, and oftentimes drunk to, both by the sheriff him- 
self, and the rest of his friends.” 


Lady Leader was anxious to retain Mowntayne 
in more pleasant custody than Cambridge Castle 
was likely to prove; but Sir Oliver most courte- 
ously replied to her — 
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so, 1 know not how it would be taken. You know not so 
much as I do in this matter; but what friendship I can 
shew him he shall surely have it, for your sake, and for 
his own too, for I have known him long, and am very 
sorry for his trouble.” 

Sir Oliver nobly kept his word: for though he 
was disappointed in his efforts to make the here- 
tic change his creed, when some time after he was 
again brought to Sir Oliver’s house in order to 
effect that object, yet when the sessions arrived, 
he not only kindly spoke in his favour to the 
judges, but rendered him more effectual service 
by forgetting to bring to the court the writ by 
which he had received him. Mowntayne conse- 
quently escaped for want of prosecutors ; though 
another unfortunate man, John Hullier, vicar of 
Babraham, with whom he was brouglt to the bar, 
was shortly after burned upon Jesus’ Green at 
Cambridge. Mowntayne’s own story is one of 
those which will appear in the volume of “ Nar- 
ratives of the Days of the Reformation” which I 
am now editing for the Camden Society. 

Joun Goven Nicos. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


The Missal in Latin and English (2"* §. iii. 213., 
v. 246. 285.)—This translation is said to be by Mr. 
Cordell, and it is supposed to have been printed at 
Newcastle 1737-8. Can any of your readers favour 
me with an authority either for the translator or 
place of printing? It is in four handsome duodeci- 
mo volumes, evidently printed privately in perse- 
cuting times. On comparing the translation of 
quotations from the sacred Scriptures with the 
Rhemes and Douay versions, I found many seri- 
ous variations; and upon looking to the Latin, it 
is evidently not that of Jerome or the Vulgate, 
but from some, probably, earlier Latin translation 
used in the church before that of Jerome. See 
the III. Sunday in Advent; and in the Introit, 
erroneously spelt Inttoit, Philip. c. iv., there are 
omitted these words, “ et obsecratione cum gra- 
tiarum actione,” which are to be found in all the 
Vulgate Latin New Testaments. Of course they 
are also omitted in the translation. The same 
variations are found in the elegant Missal b 
Junta, Venitiis 1596-7. It probably is so in all 
Missals. Previous Bulls of Sixtus V. and Cle- 
ment VIII. had decreed that the Vulgate Latin 
text should be considered the standard in all con- 
troversies. I am at a loss to know why these 
discrepancies should be permitted to continue in 
use in the church. I possess an extremely beau- 
tiful ancient “ Biblia Manuscripta” in folio, which 
was presented to the Library at Ilbenstadt by 
Arnold, an early Count of Bentheim, which kas a 
double version of the Psalms, that by Jerome and 


| the earlier version’ side by side, the latter having 
“Good Madam, I pray you be contented. If I should do | 


the 15lst Psalm of David, a beautiful composi- 
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tion on his slaying of Goliah. This omits certain | 
verses in the 14th Psalm found in the English 
Prayer-Book, but not in our Bibles. The reason 
for which is, that our Psalter is that from the | 
Great Bible in the reign of Henry VIII., which | 
was introduced into the first English Liturgy, and | 
has never been altered. Such a love of antiquity 
may have induced the Romish Church to con- 
tinue the old Italic version in the public service, 
rather than to excite enquiry by introducing Je- | 
rome’s translation, which it stamps as the only 
standard of faith. A singular expression in the 
prayer for Passion Sunday (vol. i. p. xvii., The 
Order of the Mass) requires explanation : — 


“ Who hast appointed the salvation of mankind upon 
the wood of the cross; that from whence death sprung, 
life should arise : and he that conquer’d by the tree, 
should also be conquered by the tree.” 


Does this mean that Satan conquered by the 
JSruit of a tree? Or that he hung on a branch 
while he tempted Eve, as represented in many 
prints? Or is it to keep alive the old legend that 
the cross on which Christ was crucified was made | 
of the veritable tree on which the apple grew that | 
tempted Eve! 

If W.C., F.C. H., Extves, or any of your | 
readers can throw light upon these subjects, I 
shall feel greatly obliged. Gerorce Orror. 


Lehmanowshi (Col.) (1* 8. x. 120. 515.; xi. 
108. ; xii. 77.) — 

“ A few days ago Col, Lemanhosky, the illustrious Pole, 
who served under Napoleon during the times of the re- 

ublic and the empire, died near Hamburg, Clark county, 

ndiana, aged 88 years. He was among the first to rally 
to the standard of the Little Corporal, and never betrayed 
his trust or his master from the siege of Toulon to the 
final overthrow and exile. Many ef us have listened to 
his lectures, and remember the thrilling incidents related 
by the old man. He was in Italy and in Egypt, and be- 
held the sanguinary conflicts that took place beneath the 
shadows of the Pyramids, cruised the Red Sea, and among 
the arid wastes of the desert beheld the ravages of the 
plague cut down the flower of the army; yet did he cling | 
to the fortunes of the great captain with that peculiar | 
tenacity that marked the followers of the greatest general 
that ever trod the earth. For his‘devotedness he suffered | 
imprisonment in the loathsome dungeons of Paris, and, 
at last, exile from the land of his first adoption to the 
home of the free. 

“ Here he lived an exemplary Christian, and when he 
was called to fight the last battle, he girded on the armour 
of faith, and fell beneath the scythe of death, to be wel- 
comed victorious in eternity. 

“ He was buried with Masonic honours, and while he 
lived could boast of being one of the officers that initiated 
the great Napoleon into the mysteries of that ancient and 
honourable order.” — New Albany (Ind.) Ledger. 


W. W. 


Malta. 


} 
Sir William Dutton Colt (2™ §., iii. 101.) — Mr. 
Harr, in his interesting paper on the subject of 


the expenses of Sir William Dutton Colt as am- 


| with white fur. 


bassador to the Dukes of Brunswick and Lunen- 
burgh, states, on the authority of Hume, that Sir 
William was fined in 1683 for calling the Duke of 
York a Popish traitor. This appears to be a mis- 
take. It was his brother, John Dutton Colt, of 
Leominster (the eldest of a family of nine children, 
of whom Sir William Colt was the youngest but 
one), who suffered so severely for his plain speak- 


| ing. Three of the brothers distinguished them- 


selves. The eldest by his love of truth, of which 
he — the penalty ; William Dutton Colt by his 


diplomacy, and the share which he had in the dis- 


| covery of Grandval’s plot to assassinate William 


III. ; and Harry Dutton Colt, who was Member 
for Westminster; and who, for services rendered 
to the king, was by him created a baronet, March 
6, 1692. Sir Harry Colt died without issue, and 
the baronetcy passed, according to the limitations 
of the patent, to the descendants of John Dutton 
Colt, the eldest brother. I make the foregoing 
statement upon the authority of the present head 
of the family, the Rev. Sir Edward Harry Vaughan 
Colt, Bart. Joun Pavin Pauwipes. 


Haverfordwest. 


University Hoods (2 §S. v. 234.) —As some 
help towards the completion of the useful table 


| contributed by Oxrorp Unpererapuats, I may 


note that the hoods of each degree in the several 
schools of the University of Dublin are:—1. 
Divinity — D.D., red cloth, lined with black silk ; 
B.D., all black silk. 2. Law—LL.D., red cloth, 
lined with pink silk; LL.B., black silk, lined with 
white. 3. Physic—M.D., red cloth, lined with rose- 
coloured silk; M.B., black silk, lined with rose- 
coloured silk. 4. Music— Mus. D., white figured 
satin, lined with rose-coloured silk; Mus. B., black 
silk, lined with light blue. 5. Arts—M.A., black 
silk, lined with dark blue; B.A., black silk, lined 
What hoods are used by the 
Queen's University ? Joun Riston GaRstin. 
Trin. Col. Dublin. 


Return of Sight, or Second Sight (2° §S. iv. 


| 225.)—It would be agreeable to be favoured with 
| a few examples from any correspondent confirm- 


atory of the fact of the restoration of eyesight in 
old age, similar to the case given above in “ N. & 
Q.” In the course of reading I have only been 
able to fall upon one such, as follows : — 


“Mr. Patrick Wian, Minister of Lesbury, Read the 
Divine Service, David’s Psalms, one Chapter out of the 
Old Testament, and one out of the New, without the use 
of Spectacles; he had two New Teeth; his sight much 
decayed was restored unto him about the 110th year of 
his age; Hair was restored to his bald Scull, and he 
could preach a Sermon without the help of Notes; he 
gave this Account of himself October 19. 1657.” — The 
Wonders of Nature, Part 1]. By William Turner, M.A. 
London, printed for John Dunton, MDCXCVII. Fol. 
p. 82. 


G.N 
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Madeleine de Scudéry (2" S. v. 274.) —On the 
life and writings of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, 
consult : — Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du Lundi, 
vol. iv.; V. Cousin, Madame de Longueville, 
passim ; Madame de Sable, chap. ii.; “ Clef in- 
édite du Grand Cyrus,” in the Journal des Savants 
for April, October, November, December 1857, 
and January 1858; Somaize, Dictionnaire des 
Précieuses, édition Jannet, vol. i. pp. 27. 61. 63. 
111. 117. 151. 171. - 198, 199. 205, 206, 212. 
214, 227. 234.; vol. ii. p. 371. M. Jannet is pre- 
paring for sahientets, { in his Bibliothéque Elzévi- 
rienne, the Chroniques des Samedis de Mademoi- 
selle de Scudéry,—a work which will no doubt 
supply every information required on the cele- 
brated précieuse. Gustave Masson. 


Appleby Family (2° 8. v. 274.) —Let Mr. C. 
Denis refer to Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. iv. pt. 
2., for several incidental notices of the members 
of this family, and an engraving of their mansion, 
and monument in the parish church. See also 
Midland Counties Historical Collector, vol. i. p. 
50, 1855, published by J. C. Browne, Bible and 
Crown, Leicester, If Mr. Denis has not access 
to Nichols’s large work, I will make the extract 
for him, but it is too long to print in “ N. & Q.” 

MI. J. 


Medieval Seals (24 S. v. 275.) — The late Mr. 
Doubleday of the British Museum possessed one 
of the largest collections of casts of seals in Eng- 
land. Examples could always be purchased of 
him at a moderate cost. The whole of the casts 
and moulds were purchased from his widow by 
the trustees of the British Museum, and are now 
deposited in the department of coins and medals. 

Mr. Redhead of Cambridge is, I believe, the 
only person from whom such objects can now be 
obtained. Z z. 


Largest Parish in England (2™ §. v. 148.) — 
The following list may prove of interest to 
OxoniENsis : — 





Popula- | Eccles.! 


Parishes. Miles. | Acres. tion. | Divns. 
Aysgarth, Yorkshire - 125 86,000 6 | 
Allendale, Northumbe rls und - 70 | 44,800 5 
Alston, Cumberland - 74 47,360 3 | 
Ecclestield, Yorkshire - - Dl) 51,200 Die 
Falstone, Northumberland - ny 56,960 1 
Halifax, Yorkshire 92 | 58,880 27 } 

| _ Py | 


Merthyr Tydvil, _Glamor- 
ganshire 

Presbury, Chesh 
Romaldkirk, Y« rks hire 











Ripon. Yorkshire - - 78 12 
hdale, Lancashire - - 9 | 16 
Wa. Marruews. 
Cowgill. 


Allow me to direct attention to A Book of the 
Names of all Parishes, Market Towns, Villages, 
Hamblets and Smallest Places in England and 
Wales, 1677. 4to. with small maps. RW. 


Was Edward V1. Prince of Wales? (2™ S. v. 
274.) — Grafton and Stowe, in their Chronicles, 
state that Prince Edward was made Prince of 
Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Earl of Chester, 
on October 18, 1537, that is, six days after his 
birth ; on which day his uncle, Edward Seymour 
Viscount Beauchamp, was created Earl of Hert- 
ford, and his uncle Thomas, with others, received 
the honour of knighthood. Lord Herbert, in his 
History, speaks of the creation of the Prince of 
Wales at that date; and he is quoted, without 
contradiction, by Dugdale in his Baronage, ii. 
376. It is certain, however, that there was then 
no creation, and whether any declaration of his 
title may be doubted; else he would have been 
designated Prince of Wales in the Register of the 
Garter, where he appears on St. George's day in 
1540, under the style of the “ P. rince of E ngland,” 
proposed for election into the order. Though that 
name was returned, as may readily be imagined, 
at the head of the suffrages of all the knights re- 
sent in chapter, there was some reason which 
prevented his admission into the order, of which 
he was not a member until he became its sove- 
reign. (See the remarks of Mr. Beltz on this 
subjec st in his Memorials of the Garter, p. xciii.) 
Respecting the former matter, King Edward him- 
self says in his Journal, — 

“The 10. yere [of his age not yet ended, it was 
apointed he shuld be created Prince of Wales, Duke of 
Cornwal, and Conte Pallatine of Chester; ” 
and, after mentioning his accession, — 

“ For whom before was made great preparacion that he 
might [be] created Prince of Wales.” 

So that it is quite certain that the creation 
never took place. Joun Govan Nicnots. 


Chess Query (2™ 8S. v.170.)—Does Chaucer, in 
the quotation given by R. H. B. A. refer to 
mare 1, i, 93. ? — 

"Emi “Arvos rod Mavew BacrAdos avrodniny i ioxvphy ava Thy 
Avbier wagav yevérOar® Kai rovs Avéovs Téews ev Scayecy Acra- 
pedvras® mera dé, ws ov maverOat, dxpa Signo@ar’ addov Se a@ddo 
érimyxavacbat avtwv. éfevpeOnvar bn Gv TOTe Kai TwY xvBwv nai 
Tey agtpayadwy Kai THS odaipns, Kat TwY GAAdwy Tagéwy Tat 
yviewv Ta idea, TAHY Teggwr.” 

J. B. Serwoop. 

Woodhayne. 


Sir John Le Quesne (2™ S. v. 214.) — A cor- 
respondent asks about ‘Sir John Le Quesne. It 
may help him to tell him that Isaac Le Quesne 
married August 23, 1636, Sarah, sister of Peter 
Du Quesne, of London. He died March 15, 
1635, aged 45. (Her sister Mary married James 
Houblon, father of Sir Jas. Houblon, Lord Mayor 
of London.) The issue of the marriage of Isaac 
and Sarah Le Quesne was John Le Quesne and 
Benjamin Le Quesne. If your correspondent can 
tell me any more about them, I shall be glad to 
j hear it. G. D. 
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“ How do Oysters make their Shells” (2™ S. v. 
267.) —I have certainly wondered at such a ques- 
tion remaining so long unanswered, as I fancied 
few could now-a- -days be ignorant of the fact, 


_ NOTE ES AND QUERIES. — 


that shells of all molluscs are produced by the | 


fish itself throwing out a fluid which rapidly har- 
dens into the substance of the shell. In this man- 
ner, if a shell have been injured and broken, the 
new piece thus inserted is easily to be detected, 
in a greater freshness or delicacy of colour, and 
the rough edges of the shell around being still 
visible: perhaps from the process of “ raccom- 
modage " 
the shell was broken. EB. E, Byrne. 

Echo Song (2 S. v. 234. 306.)—I would refer 
your correspondent to Act I., Scenes 2. and 3. of 
Cynthia's Revels by Ben Jonson, where the answers 
of Echo, before and after the permission granted 
by Mercury to have full use of her speech for a 
time, are of the same nature as in the song quoted 


by him. Thus :— 
“ Merc. ‘Where 
May I direct thy speech that thou mayst hear?’ 
“Ecno, ‘ Hear.’ 
“Merc. ‘ So nigh?’ 
“Ecno. ‘I,’” 
And again at the commencement of Scene 3. 


Lipya. 


Old English Verses on the Instruments of the 
Passion (2™ §S. iv. 449.) — There are a few errors 
of transcription and interpretation in these verses, 
which it may be as well to rectify. In line 4, 
“ With hondis I handelyd,” should be read “ i-han- 
delyd; in line 11, “upset by Eucheson,” should 
= “by encheson,” i.e. for the purpose ; and in line 

“His blessed body albibled,” explained by 
7 C. J. “in white linen,” should be printed “ al 
bi-bled,” which means “ covered with blood.” 
**The open werre, with woundes al be-bledde.” 
Cant. Tales, 2004. 
Be 





Miscellanzaus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The publication of the first volame of Mr. Bruce’s Ca- 
letitlar of the State Papers of Charles I. indicates the 
accomplishment of another stage in the scheme of the 
Master of the Rolls for throwing open these invaluable 
papers. The brief period comprised within this volume 
was one of great historical moment. It was a stirring 
time, full of court ceremonies and events of high political 
interest — but such things scarcely suit our columns. It 
will be more germane to our pages to show, by string- 
ing together a few extracts, in what way the contents of 
this volume may be made to tell, even without access to 


the original papers, on points in local, personal, and 
social history. We shall select a few examples almost at 
random. 


At the accession of Charles I., the royal parish of St. 
Martin’s-in-the- Fields was the Belgravi ia of the metro- 


not having been quite completed where | 








(2=¢ S. V. 120., Aprit. 17, 58. 


polis. In a list of residents who “refused to pay towards 
mending the highways,” there occur “the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Earls of Suffolk, Salisbury, Rutland, Den- 
bigh, Holland, and Berkshire, the Countess of Derby, 
Viscount Wallingford, Lords Grandison and Conway, 
Lady St. Albans, Lady Raleigh, Sir Henry Vane, Sir 
Robert Naunton, Inigo Jones, Endymion Porter, and 
many other well-known persons, all dwellers in St. Mar- 
tin’s parish.” Why such notable people objected to their 
highway-rates does not appear. A noble earl, who we 
presume had not been a defaulter, was much annoyed 
and scandalised by the want of repair into which the 
highways consequently fell, and wrote by deputy to 
the parish authorities in a style which in our day 
would rather excite astonishment. Sir John Danvers 
intimates that he “is commanded by the Earl of Dorset 
to express his just dislike that nothing is done towards 
the repair of the highway between the west gate of St. 
James’s Park and the stone bridge on the edge of Chelsea 
fields. If a satisfactory account be not given before 8 
o’clock the next morning, the Earl will conceive it a con- 
tinued contempt, which he will proceed to censure and 
punish as in his wisdom shall seem meet.” What ensued 
from these high words does not appear. The inhabitants 
were probably at that time rather bent upon getting a 
little more church accommodation, a step towards mend- 
ing their ways different from that contemplated by the 
Earl of Dorset. A hundred years before Gibbs's stately 
structure was commenced, the parish had begun to com- 
= loudly of the insufficiency of their ancient church, 
isten to their appeal to the King in 1626. “Since the 
beginning of King James’s reign the inhabitants of this 
ae have trebled, and that number is much increased 
y the attendants upon the Court; the church has been 
enlarged, but cannot contain one-half of those who would 
come to it; there is a hall in Durham House, now used 
as a passage, which might be converted into a church, 
which the petitioners are ready to do, as well as to pay 
the minister; they pray that as the late King bestowed 
on them a burying-place, his Majesty would aid them in 
procuring a church in the way suggested.” 

Whilst St. Martin’s was thus seriously occupied, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields was still more deeply agitated. Under 
the genius of Inigo Jones what had been a dirty swamp 
was in the process of conversion into a magnificent 
square. Among the speculators who were desirous to 
procure fortunes out of the growing and fashionable city 
suburb were two of the serjeants-at-arms, John Williams 
and Thomas Dixon. These worthies, knowing that vari- 
ous country cities had procured permissions to erect 
buildings for the use of the trained bands and the cul- 
tivation of various martial sports, procured a licence to 
purchase a piece of ground in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, “in 
order to build thereon an amphitheatre to exercise therein 
martial discipline.” ‘To ensure the success of their spe- 
culation, they farther obtained authority to close all the 
theatres on Bankside, and stop “all plays and interludes 
one day in the week.” We who remember how Prince’s 
Gate was fluttered by the erection of the Crystal Palace of 
1851, may imagine how Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields was startled 
by the threatened invasion of drums and trumpets. The 
courtly people —~ for there were then such persons living 
in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields — applied to the Secretary of 
State, and the lawyers, not to the Lord Chief Justice, but 
to the Lord Keeper. The former stayed the grant to 
Williams and Dixon at the Signet, and Lord Keeper 
Coventry sent an ominous dictum that nothing was to be 
done in the matter until he had looked into his “ papers.” 
Like the accumulations of some other people, his lord- 
ship’s “ papers” were probably not quite so well arranged 
as they ought to have been, but he discovered what he 
wanted, and found it fatal to Williams and Dixon, Their 
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grant he declared ought not to pass, “as being in effect 
merely to transfer the playhouses and bear-gardens from 
Bankside to a place much more unfit. On a petition,” he 
added, “for setting up a playhouse in Lincoln’s- Inn- 
Fields in the late King’s time, exhibited by the Prince’s 
comedians, eleven justices of the peace certified that place 
to be very inconvenient.” 

Another topographical paper, which catches our atten- 
tion as we turn the page, has interest of many kinds, and 

resents a curious contrast to the London of our day. 
tis described thus: “ Certificate of Names, Descriptions, 
and Residences of all Foreign Strangers residing within 
the county of Middlesex.” In Grub Street occurs Lucius 
Frerra, an Italian preacher; in Whitecross Street, Daniel 
Alman, a painter; in St. John Street, Matthias Lee, a 
Dutchman, a poet; in the Duchy Liberty in the Strand, 
Monsieur Duche, a picture drawer; in the district of 
Drury Lane, Queen Street, and Princes Street, Hubert 
Laseur, a picture drawer. The whole number is 291. 

Some few other entries, which tell their own tale too 
clearly to need comment, we will throw together by way 
of sample, selected almost hap-hazard, for the book con- 
tains multitudes of such curiosities of history. 

“ Draft-letter suggested to be addressed by the Council 
to the Corporation of Bath, calling upon them to remedy 
the great disorders committed in the common use of the 
baths by men and women together, which draws a great 
concourse of wicked persons,.but compels grave and 
sober people to forbear the place.” 

“ Petition of Sir Wm. Courteen to the King. The 
lands in the south part of the world called Terra Australis 
Incognita, are not yet traded to by the King’s subjects. 
The petitioner desires to discover the same, and plant 
colonies therein. He prays therefore for a grant of all 
such lands, with power to discover the same and erect 
colonies.” 

“ Petition of apothecaries, grocers, and other retailers 
of tobacco in and about London to the King. Lewd per- 
sons, under pretence of selling tobacco, keep unlicensed 
alehouses, and others barter with mariners for stolen and 
uncustomed tobacco, to the disadvantage of the peti- 
tioners ; the late King [ James, the author of the Counter- 
blast] had recommended them to apply to Parliament, 
as also had the present King, and a bill had been drawn, 


but by reason first of the late King’s death, and since ‘of | 


the disagreement, they were advised not to move the 
same.’ Beg the King to refer their grievances to such 
persons as can best provide a remedy.” 

“Grievances of the Company of Painter Stainers of 


the City of London, and remedies proposed for the same. | 


The grievances arise out of the practice of the art of 
painting by persons, as well men as women, not being 
members of the company; the much bad work con- 
stantly done in drawing and counterfeiting the efligies of 
great and noble persons of honour.and quality; the un- 
licensed breaking into the art of painting by many trades- 
eople, especially plasterers, and the use of stencilling. 
The remedies suggested are more stringent penalties, the 
power of defacing the paintings of unlicensed persons, 
and the absolute prohibition of that false and deceitful 
work of stencilling.” 

Nor are there wanting Curiosities of Literature, many 
of them, as is too often the case, of a painful kind. 

“ Petition of Christopher Farewell to the high and 
mighty Prince, the Duke of Buckingham: had spent his 
all in expectation of maintenance by his honest studies ; 
has written a History of his Travayles, and offers to 
repeat by memory the 150 Psalms of David, and the 14 
epistles of St. Paul: prays for the King’s protection, and 
to be taken into the Duke’s service.” 

Poor Christopher Farewell! Can any of our readers tell 
us any thing more about him and his marvellous memory ? 


Here is a poet whose name is new to us. He could pro- 
| bably have told a tale of unrewarded exertion similar to 
| that of poor Christopher. 

“ Godly Verses” by James Orrell. Five short poems, 
| of which the following are the first lines: —“ Sweet 
Saviour of the World, and Judge of all; ” “ When I con- 
sider what I am by nature;” “ The years of man are ten 
seven times o’ertold; ” “A sinner’s habit is a mournful 
sprite;” “ What is the only end of man’s creation ?” 
With an epilogue from which it appears that the writer, 
who describes himself as being in poverty, addressed 
these compositions to a lady whom he styles “ Madame” 
and “ Your Grace.” 

One more of these minor authors was still more un- 
fortunate : — 

“ Petition of John Reynolds, prisoner in the Fleet, to 
the Council. Was forced from France by order of the 
late King, and on his arrival in England was committed 
to prison for being the author of a book termed ‘ Votiva 
Anglia,’ in which he deplored the loss of the Palatinate, 
and desired its restitution, which every true-hearted 
Englishman ought to wish and pray for;’ has been im- 
prisoned full two years, during which time he has in- 
curred a debt of 300/. for his maintenance ; also owes 
sixty and odd pounds for which he is surety, and is 
threatened to be arrested for the same as soon as he is 
at liberty; prays for protection against arrest for one 
year. 

“ The letters respecting the plague are numerous and 
valuable, One extract will show their nature. It is from 
a letter written by Thos. Locke to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
| dated from Southampton, August 27, 1626. 

| “Few adventure into London. Last week's bill of 
| mortality was above 5,000, and this week’s above 4,000: 
| when the fuel lessens the fire cannot be so great, but the 
| 

| 

| 


violence of the sickness is not abated. The Lords are 

about to send to the Mayor that the infected shall be sent 

out of the city to tents and cabins in the fields. No likeli- 
| hood that the King will come near London this winter, 
When he goes hence it will be to Salisbury. No man 
comes into a town without a ticket, yet there are few 
places free. Only one house infected in that town, but 
one died that day without the town in the fields. He 
came from London. He had good store of money about 
him, which was taken before he was cold!” 

It will require some time to make the value of this and 
the other similar volumes thoroughly understood, but in 
the meantime no inquirer on any historical subject should 
omit to refer tothem. In procuring them to be compiled 
by competent persons, the Master of the Rolls has con- 
ferred a benefit upon historical literature, greater than 
any that we are acquainted with, except that we owe to 
Newton’s friend, Charles Montagu, the Earl of Halifax, 
for the publication of Rymer’s Fadera. We ought not to 
conclude without one word as to the admirable manner in 
which Mr. Bruce has condensed the subject of each paper 
which he has catalogued, and without a second, as to the 
extent and completeness of his Jndex. 

There can now be no doubt that Kent is to have an 
Archeological Society worthy of the county. ‘The General 
Meeting for its inauguration, under the presidentship of 
the Marquis of Camden, which was held at Maidstone on 
Wednesday last, was not more distinguished by the 
| number and high position of the members present, than 
| by the unanimity and enthusiasm with which one and all 
| expressed their desire to promote the success of a Society 

destined to investigate and record the history of the early 
| monuments of antiquarian interest which are thrown 
| broadcast over this important county. The first Annual 

Meeting is to be held at Canterbury in the course of the 

present summer, 

The Queen has been pleased to send the presents of the 
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King of Siam for public exhibition at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and Lord Palmerston has added to them 
the Siamese Sword of State which was presented to 
himself. 

A portrait of James Crossley, Esq., the President of 
the Chetham Society, has been ‘presented by a number of 
his personal friends to the Manchester Free Library, in 
token of their admiration of his character, and in grati- 
tude for the services rendered by him to that institution. 
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